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//   £  LOi?ZP  RONALDSHAY,  GOVERNOR  OF  BENGAL,  uritcs:— 

"I   feel  sure  'RUPAM'  WILL  BE  WELCOMED  IN  CULTURED  CIRCLES,  and  I  hope  it  may  become  widely 
known      All    who    read    the    first    issue    will    look    forward  eagerly    to    succeeding    issues — with    renewed    congratulation 
on  SO  EXCELLENT  A   PRODUCTION-" 
DR    RABINDRA  NATH  TAGORE  wriics:— 

•■'RUPAM'    is    an    EXCELLENT    PRODUCTION.        Have  been  delighted  to  receive  it." 
SIR    JOHN    MARSHALL,    DHiECTOR-GENERAL     OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  INDIA,  writes:— 

"Glancing  through  its  pages  it  strikes  me  as  A  MOST   VALU.\BLE    PRODUCTION,    which    all    of    us,    who    are 
interested  in  Indian  Art,  will  greatly  appreciate." 
E.  B.  HAVELL,  Esq.,  writes:— 

"  Congratulate  you  and  your  co-workers  upon  the  great  success  of  the  first  number  of  '  RUPAM.'    You  and  they 
deserve   the   greatest   credit    for   the   EXCELLENT    WAY  IT    IS    TURNED     OUT,     for     the     VERY     VALUABLE 
M.ATERIALS  you  have  collected,  and  for  the  VERY  WELL  WRITTEN    ARTICLES    contained    in    it.    '  RUPAM  '    is 
sure  of  a  wide  appreciation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.'' 
A  FRENCH  ARTIST  FROM  PARIS   writes:— 

■■  Allow    me    to    congratulate  on    '  RUPAM.'     May    the  BEAUTIFUL    FORMS    ('  RUPAM ')    of    INDIAN    ART 
delight  the  eye  of  manv  a  Frenchman!" 
THE  TIMES  (Loudon):— 

■■  The  -J-ournal    is    edited   by   a   distinguished    Critic    of  Indian  .\rt,  and  it  promises  to  be  OF  MUCH  INTEBLEST 
AND  VALUE  TO  STUDENTS.    It  is  a  large  and  HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED  WORK,  with  many  EXCELLENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS,    and   it   SHOULD   FIND    A    LARGE  CIRCLE  OF  READERS,  both  in  India  and  in  the  West." 
THE  ATHEN.EUM   (Loudon):— 

'■ '  RUPAM  '  promises  well— is  of   REAL  VALUE   for  STUDENTS  and  is  SCHOLARLY  and  INSTRUCTIVE." 
ARTS  GAZETTE   (London):— 

"  The  New  Quarterlv,  admirably  reproduced,  should  .\PPEAL  STRONGLY   to  All  Interested  in    INDIAN  ART." 
BRITAIN  AND  INDIA    (London):— 

"  It   is   a   NOTEWORTHY   PRODUCTION.     A   useful  and  brilliant  career  is  before  it. 
of  India   should   SUBSCRIBE   TO   THIS   JOURNAL." 
THE   ASIATIC   REl'IEW    (London):— 

"  Lovers    of    Indian    Art   will   welcome    the    appearance  of    '  RUPAM.'     The    plates     are 
QUALITY    and    will    come    as     a     welcome     surprise.     The  letterpress     is     of     as     high     an 
the   plates." 
THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE   (London):— 

"  This    handsomely    illustrated    Publication    printed    on  fine   Indian   paper   makes   an   impressive   debut  with   several 
scholarly   articles   on   aspects   of   Indian   Art.     We   hope   that  '  RUPA^I  '     \\\\\     receive     the     support     it     deserves     from 
learned   societies   and   students   of   Oriental   Art." 
THE  PIONEER    (Allahabad):— 

"An  interesting  and  attractively  produced  Magazine The   general   get-up,   both    in    letterpress    and    excellent 

illustrations,    is    of    A    STANDARD    RARE    IN    INDIAN  PERIODICALS." 
THE  STATESMAN   (Calcutta):— 

"A   noteworthy  event   in   the   revival   of   Indian   .\rt    is  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  'RUPAM.'     The  new 
publication   is   produced  in   the   style   of   an   edition   de   luxe,  and  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  to  bring  both  the 
illustrations  and  the  letterpress  up  to  THE  HIGHEST   STANDARD   OF   EXCELLENCE.     It    has   been   the   Editor's 
object  to  give  onlv  c-riginal  contributions  of  real  value," 
THE  ENGLISH.]IAN   (Calcutta):— 

"The   Magazine    contains   a   great   deal   of    INTERESTING  READING  MATTER." 
THE  INDIAN  DAILY  NEIVS  (Calcutta):— 

"  A  Journal  like  this   SUPPLIES  A  DESIDERATUM.     The  Editorial  charge  could  not  have  been  placed  m  more 
capable  hands." 
THE  MADRAS  MAIL  (Madras):— 

"  We   heartily  welcome   the   '  RUPAM  '   AS   MEETING  .\  LONG-FELT  WANT  for  inculcating  in  students,  Indian 
and-  foreign,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  achievement  in  the  field  of  Indian  Art.     The  first  issue  gives  promise  of  a 
useful- career  .imongst  Indian  periodicals,  of  which  there  are  but   few   devoted  to   ."Krt." 
THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA   (Bombay)  :— 

"  The  Quarterly  should  be  of  great  interest  to  Archseologists   all   over  the  world,   for  the  articles,  which  are   well 
printed  on  good  paper,  are  written  by  Experts  in  their  various  subjects,     and    are    PERFECT    MINES    OF    ERUDITE 
INFORMATION." 
THE  NEW  INDIA   (Madras):— 

"  The   Magazine   has   proved   A   MOST   ATTRACTIVE  PRODUCTION,  both  as  regards  substance  and  appearance. 
Printed  on   Indian  paper  and  wrapped  in  an  artistic  cover  of  gold-coloured  parchment  also  Indian  made — the  Magazme 
is  one  on  which  the  eyes  of  real  Lovers  of  India  will  dwell  with  pride  and  pleasure." 
THE  THEOSOPHIST  (Madras):— 

•■  •  RUPAM  '  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  new  Quarterly  Journal  of  Oriental   Art,  chiefly  Indian.    The  first  number 
is    in    itself   A   VERITABLE    WORK    OF    ART,   both    in  respect  of  illustrations  and  get-up  generally." 
THE  INDIAN  REVIEW   (Madras):— 

"  We    welcome   this   pioneer   and   praiseworthy    attempt  to  publish  a  Quarterly  specially  devoted  to  Indian  .Art.     The 
first  number  is  .A.  SUPERB  EDITION." 
THE  ARYA    (Pondtcherry)  :— 

"The' appearance   of   this   superb   Quarterlv,   admirable  in    its    artistic    get-up,    and    magnificent    illustrations,    is    a 
significant  indication  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  revival  of  the  ssthetic  mind  of   India,  and  every  lover 
of   Indian  Art   and   Culture   ought   to  possess   'RUPAM.'    He    will    find    it    one    of    the    LUXURIES    TH.\T      ARE 
NECESSITIES." 
THE  MODERN  REVIEW   (Calcutta):-  .  ^      , 

•■  •  RUPAM  '  is  a  unique  cultural  enterprise  and  should  be  supported  by  all  colleges,  museums,  libraries,  and  other 
cultural    institutions,   and   bv   private   individuals." 

BULLETIN     OF     THE  '  INDL4N     RATIONALISTIC  SOCIETY  (Calcutta) :— 
"We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  one  of  the  UEST    OF    ITS    KIND 
GREAT   JOURNAL   and    deserves   our    BEST    CONGRATULATIONS." 
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I  THE  INDIAN  SOCIETY  OF  ORIENTAL  ART.  * 

p  Ipahon  : 

I  His  Excellency  The  Right  Hon'ble 

I         EARL  OF  RONALDSHAY,   G.C.LE., 

i  Governor  of  Bensai 

I  ^ 

I  Sir    CHARLES    KESTEVEN. 

p  '  "Kony.  Secretaries  : 

I  G.  N.  TAGORE,  Esq,  &  C.  W.  E.  COTTON,  I.C.S,  CLE. 

I  yHE  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1907  with  the  object  of  cultivation  by  its 
^  I  members  and  the  promotion  amongst  the  public,  of  a  knowledge  of  all  branches 
te  of  ancient  and  modern  Oriental  Art   by  means  of  the  collection  by  its  members 

I  o    objects  of  such  art   and  the  exhibition  of  such  collections  to  the  Society;  the  reading 

I  of  papers;  holdmg  of  discussions;  the  purchase  of  books  and  journals  renting  to  art^ 

ffi  correspondence   with   kindred  Societies   or  Collectors  and  Connoisseurs;  the  publ  catTon 

I  1  fuTh?ranc"e     f''  '"^  °*Vj^''"l  "\*^^  ^°"^*^  """^  ^^^^f*-  determine;   as  a^so 

I  the  furtherance  of  modern  Indian  Art  by  means  of  the  holding  of  public  loan  exhibi- 

J  tions  of  objects  of  ancient  and  modern,  and,  in  particular,  Oriental  Arl:  owned  by  mem- 

I  st'ud  °t  *.^  iJ  ""' ^'^^\'\^'.  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Indian  artist^^t 

I  students  and  workers  in  artistic  industries  by,  amongst  other  means,  help  given  to  them 

I  by  the  Society  towards  the  disposal  of  their  work,  the  holding  of  public  exhibitions  o" 

S  riL  h    "^fV"^""  ^'■*'  *i"  r^.^^  °[  P"^;^  ""^  diplomas  at  such  exhibitions 

y;  as  also  by  such  other  means  as  the  Society  hereafter  may  determine. 

I  India^picluri!''  ^^'  *''*^"'*°  '^"^"'^  '*'  ^'**'^'*^  *°  *^"  exhibition  and  publicatioti  of 
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The  Society  has  now  been  reorganised  and  it  is  now  intended  to  augment  the 
scope  and  work  of  the  Society  in  various  ways.  It  has  now  obtained  a  finf  weU-fur^ 
I  nished  suite  of  rooms  and  lecture  hall  in  the  Samavaya  Mansions,  Calcutta  Jhlch  are 
I  oTentaTtt  ™"'"^'  and  lectures.  A  library,  specially  devot;d  to  the  "tudy  of 
S  Oriental  Art,  is  m  course  of  formation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a  short  t .rr./  »kl 
I  Society  will  be  able  to  afford  the  best  facilities  fo'r  the  study  a'd  unders  andlg  ol 
I  Indian  Art,  and  to  promote  a  wider  interest  in  and  to  help  in  the  revival  of  a  grel"  and 
^  distinctive  phase  of  Oriental  Art  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  oaf tfn  th. 
I      world's  culture  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  ""Portant  part  m  the 

i     of  th^Sotrety.*^  Subscription  is  Rs.  36,  which  entitles  members  to  all  free  publications 

¥       N«  ^PP!i"*'°"   for   membership  should   be  made   to   the   Honorary   Secretaries    Suite      I 
^       No.  12,  Samavaya  Mansions,  Hogg  Street,  Calcutta.  secretaries,   suite      ^ 
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EDITOR'S   NOTE. 

The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  contributors 
^or  correspondents.     And  the  publication  of  a  contribution  or  correspond- 
ence shall  not  neces^rily  imply  the  identification  of  the  Editor  with  the 
views  and  opinions  expressed  in  such  contribution  or  correspondence. 

The  Editor  will  welcome  proposals  for  articles,  provided  that  they  are 
tsrpewritten,  or  quite  easily  legible  ;  he  can,  however,  use  only  articles 
written  by  those  who  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
has  no  use  for  articles  which  are  compiled  from  other  works  or  which  con- 
tain no  original  matter. 
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no  case  be  responsible  for  accidental  loss. 
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the  rate  of  subscription  in  Foreign  Currency.  Remittance  for  subscrip- 
tion should  therefore  be  sent  in  Indian  Currency.  Complete  sets  for  1 928, 
Price  Rs.  36.     Very  few  sets  available. 


LA  STATUETTE  OF  A  SHAIVA  DEVOTEE. 


REALLY    fine    specimens    of    Southern 
Indian  copper  figures  are  so  rare  in 
the     European     Museums     that     the 
somewhat  unique  example  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  C.  W.  E.  Cotton,  CLE.,  of  Madras, 
deserves    to  be    better    known.     It  has,    no 
'doubt,  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cotton  at  more 
than  one  exhibition  of  the  Indian  Society  of 
Oriental  Art,  Calcutta,  and  has  won  many 
admirers    amongst    the    mem.bers    of    that 
society,  as  well  as  among  many  visitors  to 
its    exhibitions,    but    its    merits    as    a    dis- 
tinguished example  of  Indian  bronze  figure 
is    worthy  of  the    appreciation  of  a    wider 
circle     of     connoisseurs.     Southern     Indian 
copper    images  are,    as  a  rule,    kept  in    the 
temples  in  a  richly  polished  condjition  giving 
them    a  light    pinky  shine    which  does    not 
always  show  off  the  figures  to  advantage. 
It  is  only  in  old  cast-off  images,  and  those; 
dug    up    from    earths    and    tanks,    that    thr; 
Southern  Indian  bronzes  display  the  beauti- 
ful patinated  surface  of  a  pale  green  colour 
due    to  the    chemical    action  of  the    soil  in 
which      they      have      lain.     Mr.      Cotton's 
statuette    is    rather    of    a    brownish    yellow 
tint — recalling  some  of  tije  Greek  bronzes 
from  Gaul.     The  dull  brown  patina,  unfor- 
tunately,   covers    up     the    many    points    of 
beauty  in  its  modelling  and  texture  which 
are,  curiously  enough,  revealed  to  the  lynx 
eyes  of  the  Camera.     And   the   four  photo- 
graphs   taken  from    different    views    of  the 
statuette  that  we  are    allowed    to    publish 
here  {z'idc  Figs.  1,  2  and  3),  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  owner,  will  help  us  to  discover  many 
suprising  qualities  which  are  not  apparent 
on  a  casual  inspection  of  the  original.     The 
touch  of  light  thrown  on  the  cheek  brings 
out  the  delicate  expressions  of  the  eyes  and 
the  lips,  which  are  almost  missed  in  the  ori- 
ginal.    In  the  photogravure  frontispiece  the 
figure  is  shown  nearly  in  profile,  and  displays 
the  exquisite  equilibrium  of  the  figure  to  the 
best  advantage.    .The  pose  of  the  statuette 
is,  what  is  known  technically,  in  the  South- 
ern    canons     of     image-making,  .   .as  .  the 
"  Avanga  "  or  the  "  slightly  bent  "  posture 


which    is    secured    by    resting    the    weight 
of     the     body     on     one     leg,     leaving     the 
other  leg  comparatively  free.       This  gives 
a    rhythmic    bend    at    the  knee    and    furni- 
shes    a    clever    balance    to    the    beautiful 
curve  of  the  hip,  almost  echoing  its  delicate 
contour.      The    supreme    serenity    and    the 
graciousness  of  the  face,  lit  up  by  a  mys- 
terious smile  is  undoubtedly  the  glory  of  the 
figure.     This    dream   of    a    smile,    rivalling 
that  in  the  besi  'inages  of  the  Buddha,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  profound  ecstasy  of  the 
inner  features  of  a  devotee  whose  supreme 
craving  is  satisfied,  as  it  were,  by    a  sight 
or    a    contemplation    of    his    beloved    God 
(Ishta    Devata).     The  joint    palms  of    the 
worshipper     slightly    suggests     a    forward 
movement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body — 
symbolising  an  eagerness  to  reach  out  the 
deity — a  nsovement  which  is  somewhat  dis- 
counted, and  even  held  up  by  the  restraint 
and  placidity  of  the  face,  and  the  deadness 
and  the  static  quality  of  the  repose  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  legs  which  appear  to  rivet  the 
figure  on  its  lotus  pedestal,  and  stop  all  feel- 
ings of  movement.     And  yet  this  exquisite 
lack  of  physical    movement    is  emphasised 
and    contrasted    by    a    spiritual    pulsation 
which  shakes  every  part  of  the  body  from 
the  top  of  the  matted  locks  to  the  legs  and 
the  very  finger  tips  with  a  mysterious  throb 
— which    expresses    a    rhythm    without    a 
movement — a    rhythm    which    mirrors    the 
spirit  and  makes  patent  to  the  eye  what  is 
latent,  and  beyond  the    boundaries    of    the 
senses, — the  movements  and  gestures  of  the 
soul ! 

If  our  example  is  easy  to  evoke  aesthe- 
tic raptures — it  lends  itself  much  more 
easily  to  iconological  discussion.  The 
identity  of  the  figure  is  quite  a  little  conun- 
drum, as  many  of  its  peculiar  features  dis- 
tinguish it  from  somewhat  similar  known 
examples  with  which  one  is  inclined  to 
identify  the  subject  matter.  Its  attitude 
readily  recalls  the  well-known  figure  of  the 
so-called  Chandeswara  in  the  Colombo 
Museum  (Gangoly,  "  South  Indian  Bronzes," 


Plate  LXXVIII).  Indeed,  it  bears 
more  than  an  accidental  resemblance  to  the 
Colombo  example,  obtained  from  the  old 
Shaiva  temples  at  Polonnaruwa.  The  most 
striking  features  common  to  the  two 
examples — are  the  long  coronet  of  matted 
locks  (Jata-Mukuta)  the  necklace,  the  holy 
thread,  the  armlets — on  the  upper  arms, 
the  scanty  dhoti  hardly  covering  the  thighs 
and  the  inevitable  lotus  pedestal.  The 
attitude  of  the  figures  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  are  almost  identical.  The 
distinguishing  elements  are  the  presence  of 
the  Udara-bandha,  the  clasp  round  the 
waist  (7'idc  Fig.  2),  and  the  anklets  and  the 
bangles  on  the  wrist  (Fia***!)  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  example  in  the  Colombo 
Museum.  They     are     after     all     minor 

accessories  which  must  be  optional  on 
the  sculptor  to  omit  or  introduce.  But 
the  more  significant  point  of  differen- 
tiation is  the  absence  in  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's figure  of  the  "  offering  of  flowers " 
which  is  an  important  feature  of  the  so- 
called  Chandeswara.  But  if  we  concede 
that  the  similarity  of  the  two  figures 
are  sufficiently  precise  to  justify  the  sup- 
position that  they  represent  the  identical 
personage — we  are  none  the  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem;  as  the  Colombo 
figure  itself  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
bears  an  inscription  in  mixed  Sinhalese  and 
Grantha  dialect  from  which  Mr.  Wickram 
Singha  makes  out  a  few  disjointed  words  for 
an  honorific  title  "...  pati  rsabha  vamse," 
the  first  letter  being  undecipherable  ("  Spo- 
lia  Zeylanica,"  September  1909,  p.  74).  One 
is  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Coomar- 
swamy's  suggestion  for  identifying  the 
Colombo  figure  with  Vyaghrapada — a 
Southern  Indian  devotee  of  Shiva,  the 
patron  saint  of  Tiger-Town  (Tiru-puli-ur), 
who  spent  his  days  in  offering  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  to  Shiva,  and  was  given  six 
eyes  and  the  feet  of  a  tiger  to  enable  him  to 
resort  to  thorny  jungles  in  search  for  more 
and  more  perfect  flowers  to  offer  (Coomar- 
swamy,  "Bronzes  from  Ceylon,"  1914,  p. 
12).  In  many  late  representations  of  Vya- 
ghrapada, the  artists  actually  give  him  the 
<fcgs  of  a  tiger  for  easy  identification.  But 
in  the  earlier  examples  this  feature  is  care- 


fully avoided.  In  the  case  of  the  Sinhalese 
specimen  the  flower  introduced  in  the  hands 
is  a  very  significant  feature  which  helps 
identification.  But  the  flower  in  the  joined 
hands  of  the  devotee  need  not  be  taken  to  be 
the  distinguishing  emblem  for  his  identity. 
Though  specifically  devoted  to  the  service  of 
gathering  flowers  for  his  Lord,  he  was  a 
juvenile  devotee  of  Shiva  all  the  same.  The 
introduction  of  the  ornament  of  the  pair 
of  anklets  is  certainly  intended  to  suggest 
a  boy  saint.  Our  present  example  is  also 
very  careful  in  presenting  the  portrait  of 
a  very  young  person  with  an  almost 
boyish  face  which  could  only  fit  the  des- 
cription of  Vyaghrapada  or  of  Tiru- 
Gnana-Sambandha — the  two  boy  saints  of 
Southern  Indian  Shaivaism  canonised  and 
worshipped  in  the  temples.  Tiru-Gnana- 
Sambandha  is  differentiated  by  a  pair  of 
cymbals  in  his  hands  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  Shiva  Himself,  and  with 
which  he  went  about  singing  hymns  to 
Shiva.  By  the  process  of  elimination,  we 
are  driven  to  identify  Mr.  Cotton's  interest- 
ing little  piece — as  the  representation  of  the 
boy  saint  Vyaghrapada. 

If  our  identification  is  based  on  some- 
what secure  data — we  have  practically  no 
data  for  ascribing  an  accurate  date  to  the 
figure.  As  a  rule  all  the  Southern  Indian 
bronzes  hitherto  discovered  are  without  any 
inscriptions,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
coming  from  the  temples  of  Mysore.  The 
difficulty  becomes  aggravated  when  one  is 
called  upon  to  date  a  sculpture  or  image-^ 
which  has  been  brought  away  from  any 
temple  without  accurate  information  of  its 
provenance  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Cotton's 
acquisition.  An  image  removed  from  a 
temple  becomes  as  it  were  detached  from 
its  context.  As  generally  every  temple 
has  its  string  of  votive  bronzes  given  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  a  comparative 
study  of  the  individuals  composing  this 
gallery  of  votive  images  it  is  possible  to 
hazard  a  guess  with  the  guide  of  some  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  temple  wall  which 
generally  afford  valuable  clues  for  dates. 
In  the  present  case  we  have  absolutely  no 
data,  and  we  are  left  entirely  to  considera- 
tions of  style.  Generally  speaking  the 
finest  examples  of  Southern  Indian  bronzes 


belong  to  th^  heyday  of  the  Chola  Kings 
who  were  enthusiastic  patrons  of  Shaiva 
religion,  and  must  have  kept  busy  many 
generations  of  metal  craftsmen  in  making 
their  numerous  votive  offerings  to  the 
temples.  Our  example  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Chola  Art  at  its  zenith  or 
shortly  thereafter.  According  to  the  date 
of  the  site  of  the  Shiva  devale  at  Polon- 
naruva,  the  so-called  Chandeswara  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  period  between  the  10th  and 
13th  century,  Mr.  Cotton's  figure  is  some- 
what lacking  in  the  finer  finish  and  the  supe- 
rior m9delling  of  the  Chandeswara.  One 
is  inclined  therefore  to  place  it  later  than 
the    latter    figure, — say    somewhere    about 


the  early  fourteenth  century  when  the  Chola 
power  was  just  beginning  to  wane,  though 
the  religious  inspiration  continued  unabated 
for  many  centuries  downward.  As  an 
example  of  late  Chola  Art,  our  figure  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  fine  specimen  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  best  traditions 
of  Southern  Indian  sculpture.  In  such 
images, — for,  it  is  more  an  image  of  the 
abstract  qualities  of  the  boy  saint  rather 
than  his  physical  portrait, — the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Shaiva  devotion  and  worship  in  Chola 
Art  is  summed  up  and  incarnated.  And 
they  offer  the  best  parallels  in  plastic  forms 
to  what  is  recorded  in  the  Devaram  or  the 
Koyil  Puranam. 


II.-THE  IDEALIST  AND  THE  MYSTIC  :  A  DIALOGUE. 

'By  STELLA  BLOCH. 

The  Idealist  expounds  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Government  to  supply  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  depiandedby  the  people  :  their  misery. 


IDEALIST:     They     plead     for     new     and 
better  schools,  but  the  Government  does 

not  respond.  It  is  a  dreadful  situation 
for  these  people:  they  feel  that  their  deve- 
lopment is  being  delayed,  and  suffer  thereby. 
Something  should  be  done  for  them. 

Mystic:  Why  should  something  be 
done?  You  ask  what  one  can  say  to  such 
things,  what  one  can  say  to  console  the 
people  in  this  stress.  The  answer  to  their 
problems  is  one  to  which  their  ears  are  deaf. 
Their  own  ancient  writings  would  point  out 
the  uselessness  of  schools,  and  would  con- 
sume the  whole  evil  of  the  situation:  but 
now  India  is  young  and  has  no  wisdom, 
therefore  the,  devil  is  on  the  throne,  and 
education  is  rampant. 

In  a  spiritual  age  there  are  no  schools: 
these  highly  efficient,  ever  more  complicated 
and  searching  institutions  are  the  growth 
of  a  worldly  passion  and  the  striving  of  an 
ignorant  energy. 

I.  There  is  a  man  in  India  now  who 
preaches  the  gospel  of  non-resistance,  and 
incidentally  this  implies  that  Indian  children 
are  to  be  kept  out  of  schools.  Parents  con- 
sider this  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

M.  Indeed,  they  would,  in  an  age 
wherein  "education"  is  the  ideal  instrument. 


and  the  highest  form  of  knowledge. 
Consider  the  olden  times  when  there  were 
no  schools,  when  the  cobbler  taught  cobbling 
to  those  destined  (called)  to  the  trade,  when 
the  musician  taught  music  to  those  whose 
calling  (d  It  anna)  was  music.  It  was  then 
that  education  ran  hand  in  hand  with  life, 
and  what  was  in  a  man's  head  was  equally 
in  his  flesh — all  his  faculties  took  hold  on 
his  learning,  and  he  had  knowledge.  Every 
man  is  born  to  some  task,  and  lifetime  devo- 
tion to  that  task  is  the  only  true  education. 
Nowadays  such  specialisation  is  considered 
narrow — and  manual  skill  looked  upon  as 
degrading.  Nowadays  knowledge  means  an 
intellectual  acquaintance  with  numerous 
branches  of  science,  having  no  sympathy 
with  one  another  and  taught  irrespective  of 
sequence,  or  of  any  kind  of  application. 
Everything  is  calculated  to  make  the  brain 
leap  from  point  to  point  in  an  abstract 
world,  and  most  especially  to  guard  a  man 
against  the  least  suspicion  of  his  personal 
inclination.  But  it  is  just  that  personal 
inclination  which  is  the  one  and  only  ear 
through  which  a  man  can  hear  true 
knowledge:  the  rest  is  idleness  and  waste. 

<  I.     You  shoiild  write  an  exposition  of 
an  Utopian  society! 


M.  That  is  an  error  into  which'  mt.ny 
have  fallen,  for  example,  William  Morris. 

I.  I  mean  a  definite  plan  of  how  things 
should  be. 

M.  It  is  all  the  same.  These  things 
are  always  mere  vapourings.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  that  does  not  already  exist. 

I.  Do  you  mean  to  say  one  cannot 
make  a  plan  of  a  perfect  society,  conceivably 
or  approximately   realisable? 

M.  No:  it  cannot  be  done.  A  perfect 
existing  society  is  the  only  kind  the  plan  of 
which  is  fruitful.  To  speak  of  things  as 
they  should  be,  to  invent  an  ideal  state  of 
affairs,  is  merely  the  ambitiousness  of  the 
reformer,  and  results  at  best  in  an  efficiency 
system.  <- 

I.  Don't  you  believe  that  India's 
culture  was  the  result  of  plans  and  laws  put 
down  in  her  early  youth?  You  will  not 
say  that  her  perfection  was  unconscious  of 
itself? 

M.  Consciousness  does  not  imply  fore- 
thought. Nothing  that  finds  existence  was 
perfectly  known  before  the  moment  of 
birth:  spirit  and  matter  are  one,  and  neither 
exists  a  moment  apart  from  the  other.  An 
ideal  society  does  not  exist  mentally  before 
it  is  materially  evident. 

I.  But  certainly  a  thing  exists  in  the 
mind  before  it  can  be  made  tangible.  An 
artist  knows  "  what  he  is  going  to  paint 
before  he  takes  up  the  brush. 

M.  True.  But  the  vision  of  what  is 
about  to  happen  is  not  the  same  as  the 
actuality. 

I.  You  will  not  say  that  the  artist's 
intention  is  distorted  by  expression,  you  who 
believe  in  the  perfect  unity  of  the  impulse 
and  its  culmination. 

M.  That  is  just  it.  I  believe  in  this 
unity:  that  is  why  I  say  that  if  a  vision  were 
a  culmination,  no  word  would  pass  the 
poet's  lips  and  the  artist  would  be  idle.  A 
vision  is  the  prenatal  form  of  an  idea,  which 
is  not  complete  until  it  has  a  physical  body. 
An  idea  before  birth  does  not  partake  only 
of  mental  life  (it  is  not  mere  deliberation 
that  creates) :  it  is  a  slow  gathering  of  all 
the  faculties  to  nourish  it  till  it  can  be  com- 
plete and  independent  in  a  material  shape 
of  its  own.  A  mother  knows  she  is  conceiv- 
ing, but  however    often  she  sees  her  future 


child  in  dreams,  it  is  not  a  child  until  her 
eyes  rest  upon  it.  Before  birth  it  cannot 
be  called  a  child,  nor  yet  be  granted  an 
existence  of  its  own.  Likewise,  a  social 
order  is  not  deliberated  upon  in  abstrac- 
tions, then  actualised:  its  beginnings  involve 
all  the  faculties  of  a  community,  and  its  out- 
lines cannot  be  prophesied.  When  it  is  in 
flower  can  men  analyse  its  perfections,  write 
poetry  and  prose  about  it  and  paint  or  dance 
in  its  light. 

I.  How  about  the  arcKitect  who  plans 
a  building?  It  is  a  complete  plan  before 
the  workmen  begin. 

M.  It  is  a  complete  plan  or  prepara- 
tion, but  it  is  not  architecture  before  it 
stands  with  its  weight  on  the  ground. 

I.  How  do  you  account  for  William 
Morris  and  such  writers  and  poets? 

M.  They  have  no  imagination.  Their 
prophecies  are  mere  fancies,  they  are  at 
best  useful  for  trifling  reforms  and  efficiency 
systems  where  the  community  is  so  spiri- 
tually idle  that  any  plaything  serves  for  a 
time. 

I.     What  of  William  Blake? 

M.  He  had  imagination,  and  what  he 
writes  has  the  virtue  of  literature,  and  is 
therefore  a  culmination,  and  not  a  mere 
plan.  None  but  a  spiritual  insight  can  fol- 
low his  injunctions:  they  do  not  lead  to 
graceful  forms,  but  to  a  state  of  grace. 

I.  How  about  Plato?  he  planned  an 
ideal  society. 

M.  Again,  I  say,  when  a  man  writes 
literature,  even  if  his  medium  be  planning, 
he  has  created  something  with  an  existence 
of  its  own,  and  finished:  but  you  cannot 
create  what  is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  sensible 
to  the  touch,  taste,  hearing  and  mind.  If 
Plato  had  genius,  he  needed  but  to  look  up- 
on great  architecture  in  order  to  translate 
that  into  an  architecture  of  a  great  society: 
but  to  look  upon  bad  architecture,  and  to 
write  from  that  a  description  of  what  great 
architecture  should  be — this  is  a  negation, 
the  sickness  of  idealism,  and  the  "  ideal " 
structures  of  such  a  reaction  to  life  do  not 
transcend  their  source. 

You  may  ask  how  gods  with  four  arms 
are  sculptured,  dragons,  ycilis,  and  creatures 
never  seen  by  human  eyes  or  known  to 
exist.     When  a  social  order  is  at  its  height. 


its  genius  is  as  profuse  and  free  as  the 
genius  of  nature,  and  out  of  this  richness  it 
can  create  forms  never  seen  before,  but  as 
real  and  true  as  those  things  which  we  meet 
daily.  It  is  only  a  poor  spirituality  that 
makes  a  god  that  one  can  shake  hands  with, 
having  a  humanity  imitative  of  our  own, 
without  reserve  or  esoteric  life.  China 
could  produce  dragons,  the  East  is  full  of 
strange    creatures     that    have     miraculous 


vividness.  They  were  not  planned  out  of 
jaded  tastes  or  a  longing  for  what  was  not, 
or  because  life  lacked  glamour:  they  are  the 
children  of  a  civilisation  wonderfully  rich 
and  knowing,  with  a  spirituality  capable  of 
flight,  not  mere  walking.  Tliey  are  the 
angels:  not  the  idealists  who  make  angelic 
figures  in  the  likeness  of  their  own  humble 
selves. 


III.NOTES  ON   THE  JAVANESE  THEATRE 

By  ANANDA  COOMARASWAMY. 


FEW      under- 
takings 
could  be 
imagined       more 
interesting       o  r 
more  illuminating 
than  a  compara- 
tive survey  of  the 
forms     of     the 
theatre  surviving 
in     India,     Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Far 
East.      A  widely 
extended    survey 
of    this    kind 
would    not    only 
emphasize      the 
cultural  relation- 
ships     of    areas 
once     united     by 
the    closest    ties, 
'and    explain   the 
significance      o  f 
isolated       forms, 
but,   such   is    the 
variety      of     the 
technique,  and  so 
very  high  the  ac- 
complishment  of 
the     performers, 
and  so  constant- 
ly is    this   crafts- 
manship    applied 
exclusively  to  epic 
and  truly  drama- 
tic material,  that 
such    a     book 
might  well  suffice 
to  cast  some 'light 


upon  the  dark- 
ness and  banality 
of  the  European 
stage,  where  an 
art  that  is  thea- 
trical and  repre- 
sentative has 
long  superseded 
the  dramatic  and 
abstract.  And 
from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arts 
in  Asia,  even  in 
decay,  the  socio- 
logist might  will 
enquire  whether 
it  is  not  in  highly 
organised  socie- 
ties under  aris- 
tocratic govern- 
ment, and  where 
the  concept  of 
vocation  governs 
all  activity,  and 
not  in  so-called 
dem  ocracies, 
where  '  educa- 
tion '  is  compul- 
sory, that  culture 
is  most  widely 
diffused  amongst 
the  people. 

In  making  such 
a  survey  we 
should  take  for 
granted  the 
domination  of 
all  lite  r  a  t  u  r  e 
by  a  genuine 


conception  of  drama — the  presentation  in 
abstract  forms  of  the  tissue  of  opposing 
force  which  underlie  the  more  confused 
performance  of  empirical  phenomena  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world — and  take  for 
granted  also  the  familiarity  of  countless 
millions  which  heroic  legends  controlling 
the  imagination  of  ths  race  and  equally 
significant  to  kings  and  peasants.  In 
modern  Europe,  when  a  genius  arises,  it 
is  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be  followed  by  hosts 
of  ineffectual  imitators:  but  the  arts  of  Asia 
are  the  products  of  the  immanent  genius  of 
the  race,  and  not  of  any  individual.  It  is  not 
then  with  literature  alone  that  the  student  of 
the  Asiatic  theatre  must  be  conrArned,  but 
with  the  crafts  of  presentaioij :  he  who  would 
understand  the  theatre  must  realise  that  his 
concern  is  as  much  with  the  technique  of  the 
drama  as  with  its  subject  matter.  Gesture, 
costume,  music,  stage  design  and  properties 
must  be  his  study.  He  must  understand 
that  in  the  creation  of  the  drama  the  author 
is  but  one  of  many  workmen:  the  Indian 
theatre,  as  an  objective  fact,  is  less  the  crea- 
tion  of  Kalldasa  than  of  innumerable 
dancing-masters. 

Exactly  how  far  such  a  study  as  we 
have  suggested  might  lead  us  to  look  upon 
India,  long  since  designated  by  Professor 
Pischel  the  "  home  of  the  puppet-play," 
as  the  mother  of  the  Asiatic  theatre,  could 
not  be  foretold  in  advance.  One  may 
observe,  at  least,  that  only,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Chinese  stage,  with  its  two  entrances, 
from  one  of  which  the  actor  so  often  enters 
"  with  a  toss  of  the  curtain,"  and  its  arched 
alcove  between  those  entrances,  evidently 
corresponding  to  the  caitya  window 
mentioned  in  Bharata's  description  of  the 
Indian  theatre,  and  on  the  other,  the  simple 
pillared  architecture  of  the  stage  of  the 
Japanese  No,  or  the  performance  of  Wayang 
■  Wong  in  the  pandopo  {mandapa)  of  a  prince 
of  Central  Java,  could  aid  us  to  visualise  the 
Natya  Salas  of  the  Gupta  kings:  and  in  an- 
other direction,  only  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  significance  of  individual  gestures — the 
separate  movements  of  head  and  hands,  and 
of  every  finger,  and  the  glances  of  the  eyes 
and  indications  of  the  eyebrows — which  still 
exist  in  Indian  theory  and  practice,  can  one 
hope  to  understand  the  precise  meaning  of 


the  postures  of  the  sculptured  dancers  of 
Angkor  or  of  Borobudur,  or  that  of  the 
gesture-sequences  of  Balinese  legong  or 
Javanese  serimpis.  And  it  may  be  that  only 
the  abstract  formulae  of  the  Chinese  stage, 
with  all  its  brilliance,  or  the  total  absence 
of  scenery  on  the  Javanese  and  Cambodian 
stages,  could  suffice  to  suggest  to  modern 
eyes,  corrupted  by  an  ever-increasing  ela- 
boration of  mechanical  devices,  how  easily 
the  rapid  changes  of  scene  which  character- 
ise the  classic  Sanskrit  drama  could  have 
been  indicated  by  mere  suggestions, — or, 
incidentally,  how  sufficient  to  the  needs  of 
the  Shakespearean  drama  were  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  Elizabethan  actors.  All  that 
is  not  necessary  to  the  theatre  weakens  its 
effect. 

No  such  ambitious  programme  as  a 
history  of  the  Asiatic  theatre  is  contemplat- 
ed here:  it  is  intended  only  to  describe  and 
illustrate  the  leading  forms  of  the  drama  as 
it  exists  in  Java  and  Bali  at  the  present  day.^ 
The  following  dramatic  forms  are  extant: 
the  Wayang  Orang  or  Wayang  Wong,  or 
representation  by  living  actors  of  episodes 
derived  from  Javanese  versions  of  the 
Mahabharafa  (Fig.  4)  and  the  Rannnjana 
(Fig.  11),  or  from  the  local  Paiiji  cycle; 
the  Wayang  Golek,  or  costumed  mario- 
nettes; the  Wayang  Kulit,  or  shadow 
theatre  of  cut  leather  figures,  perfectly 
flat,  with  moveable  arms,  and  painted 
and  gilded:  the  similar  Wayang  Krucil,  in 
which  the  figures  are  made  of  wood,  and 
though  likewise  flat,  are  very  much  thicker,, 
and  carved  in  low  relief;  and  the  Wayang 
Beber,  or  painted  representations  which  are 
unrolled  continuously  as  the  story  proceeds. 
All  these,  except  the  Wayang  Golek,  which 
belongs  to  West  Central  Java,  are  best  to  be 
seen  in  Djokjakarta  and  Solo  (Surakarta) 
not  far,  it  may  be  remarked,  from  the  ancient 
ruins  of  the  Hindu  period  at  Borobudur  and 

1  That  I  am  able  to  do  this  at  ail  is  due  to  the 
generous  help  of  three  of  the  Javanese  Princes  of 
Solo  (Pangeran  Adipati  Aria  Praboe  Mangkoe 
Negoro,  Pangeran  Aria  Hadiwidjoyo,  and 
Pangeran  Aria  Koesoemodiningrat),  of  the  Regent 
of  Gianjar  in  Bali,  of  Dr.  B.  Schrieke, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Native  Affairs  in 
Java,  and  of  Mr.  P.  de  Kat  Angelino,  Controleur 
of  Gianjar,  to  each  of  whom  I  express  my  warm- 
est thanks. 


Prambanam.  There  does  not  exist  a  puppet 
theatre  in  which  the  figures  are  supported 
from  above  and  moved  by  strings. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  dances 
of  the  scriinpis  (in  a  group  of  four) 
(Fig.  7),  and  of  the  bcdoyo  (in  a  group 
of  nine),  in  which  young  ladies  of  the 
court  are  trained,  and  which  can  only 
be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  Susu- 
hunan      himself.  Finally,       the      name 

of  heksan  (in  Djokjakarta)  or  tdreng  (in 
Solo)  is  given  to  dances  forming  part  of  the 
Wayang  Wong,  but  separately  performed: 
a  conflict  of  a  J^sattriya  with  one  or  more 
raksasas  forms  a  favourite  theme  in  such 
cases.  Every  kind  of  performance  is  ac- 
companied by  the    music    of    the    Javanese 


nevertheless,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to 
find  at  a  Musalman  court  a  more^iberal 
attitude  towards  the  theatrical  arts  than  can 
be  found  in  modern  India.  This  aristocratic 
participation,  however  is  merely  optional 
and  incidental:  the  foundation  of  the  art 
rests  in  the  body  of  hereditary  professional 
performers  of  the  lower  castes,  and  the  tjp-ue 
function  of  the  aristocracy  lies  in  patronage 
and  appreciation.  The  performance  is 
'still  in  some  sense  a  religious  function:  but 
aside  from  this  divine  sanction  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  personal  devotion  of 
the  carftsmen  to  the  prince.  It  is  for  love, 
and  not  for  money,  that  the  servant  of  an 
aristocrat  gives  his  labour:  it  is  only  under 
a  dictatorship  that  labour  is  forced,  and  only 


orchestra    (gainelan).    and    by    singing    or 
recitation. 

In  its  finer  forms,  the  Javanese  theatre 
flourishes  under  royal  or  aristocratic  pat- 
ronage, without  which  it  could  hardly 
survive.  This  patronage  at  the  present  day 
goes  further  than  a  mere  support  of  the 
musicians,  dalangs,  and  actor-dancers:  for 
not  only,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are 
ladies  of  the  royal  household  trained  from 
childhood  in  some  of  the  most  difficult 
dances,  but  it  not  unf  requently  happens  that 
a  man  of  the  royal  family,  closely  related  to 
the  reigning  prince,  may  play  a  leading  and 
efficient  part  in  the  Wayang  Wong.  In 
ancient  India,  it  was,  indeed,  not  unknown 
that  princes  should  be  proficient  in  the  arts; 


in  plutocracies  that  labour    is    bought    and 
sold. 

The  Wayang  Kulit,  or  Shadow  Theatre, 
which  I  shall  first  describe,  has  two  forms, 
according  to  its  theme:  the  Wayang  Purva. 
dealing  with  the  Mahahharafa  or  the  Baw- 
ayana,  and  the.  Wayang  Gedok,  dealing  with 
the  Panjl  cycles.  Its  origins  may  be  Indian, 
and  are  probably,  like  those  of  Indian  plastic 
art,  copnected  with  ancestor  worship,  the 
dahvifi  acting  as  the  priest  in  a  cult,  in  which 
the  ghosts  of  the  ancestors  were  invoked  as 
deified  heroes  (Fig.  2).  The  design  of 
the  Wayang  figures,  the  making  of 
which — they  are  cut  from  sheets  of 
leather  by  means  of  knives  and  punches, 
painted    and    gilded,     and     supported     on 


fine    kxtm      or      wooden     handles — is     an 
exquisite     craft    in     itself,     follows    estab- 
lished  traditional   forms:   their  prototypes, 
however,  are   to  be    found    in    the    Hindu 
sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Pan- 
ataran — an  art  that  is  rather  Balinese  than 
old-Javanese  in  character — and    not    in   the 
well-known    Buddhist    and    Hindu    art    of 
Borobudur  and  Prambanam.     The  essential 
elements  in  a  performance  are  the  zcayaug, 
or  leather  dolls,  representing  all  the  neces- 
sary persons  of  the  drama  (there  are  usual- 
ly many  examples    of    each,    varjring    very 
slightly"  according  to   the    circumstances    in 
which  they  are  to  appear),    the    properties, 
weapons,  etc.,  which  are   sometime^   placed 
in  their  hands,  and  the  centre-piece  called 
gunun.  or  mountain,  which  is  used  to  repre- 
sent anything  like  a    mountain,    forest,    or 
house;  the  screen  (kelir),-  which  may  mea- 
sure  some  six  by  fifteen  feet,  and  consists  of 
cotton  cloth  supported  in  a  frame;  the  lamp 
(blencong)  which  hangs  above     the  dalaug's 
head  and  casts  the  shadows  of  the  wayang 
figures   on    the    screen;    the    two    plantain 
stems    which    support    the    wayang    figures 
against  the  screen;  most   important   of   all, 
the  flalavg,  or  performer,  who  accompanies 
his  manipulation  of  the  dolls  with  a  recita- 
tion in  prose   and    verse,    the    verses    being 
sung;  and  finally  the  orchestra,  which  plays 
continuously,  in  a  tempo  which  is  regulated 
by  the  character  of  the  episodes  exhibited  in 
the     course    of     the    performance     (which 
usually  lasts  from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.). 

The  performance  is  typically  and  mo^t 
advantageously  seen  by  an  audience  seated 
behind  the  screen,  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
'is,  to  the  performer:  but  it  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  performer's  side  (Fig.  3),  and 
only  in  this  case,  of  course  are  the 
colours  and  gilding  of  the  wayang 
figures  apparent'.  When  the  perform- 
ance begins,  the  centre  of  the  screen 
is  occupied  by  the  "mountain";  then  suc- 
cessive figures  are  introduced  and  removed 
as  the  course  of  the  story  requires.  A  group 
of  figures  is  frequently  left  on  the  stage 
without  movement  for  several  minutes — the 


1  Bat  when  the  audience  includes  both  men 
and  women,  the  former  sit  in  front  of  the  latter 
behind  the  screen. 


points  of  the  horn  or  wooden  handles  being 
stuck  into  the  soft  plantain  stems — while  the 
recitation     proceeds:     the     composition     of 
such  groups  is  often  most  remarkable.       In 
the  case  of  most  of  the  figures,  however,  one 
or  both  arms  are  moveable,  being  jointed  at 
the  elbow  and  shoulder — and  by  means  of 
the  horn  or  wooden  rods    attached    to    the 
hands,  the  most  gracious,  threatening,  and 
slow  or  rapid  gestures    can    be    effectively 
shown.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  rJdann's  skill.    The  figures  not  in  use  are 
arranged  to  the  performer's   right   and   left 
along  the  screen,  and    on    the    floor    beside 
him,  while  others  remain  in  the  wooden  chest 
on  his  left.     Such  a  chest,  by  the  way,  if  the 
wayang  figures  have  been  removed,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  haunted  by  their   ghosts,   and 
the  Javanese  will  not  use  it    for    any    other 
purpose.     To  the  chest  is  attached  a  metal 
gong,  which  the  dalanp  strikes  whenever  a 
new  scene  is    to    be    introduced.     Only    the 
central  part  of  the  screen  is  illuminated  by 
the  lamp,  which  here  casts  sharp  and  well- 
defined    shadows:     this     illuminated     area 
merges  into  deep  shadows  right  and  left,  and 
it  is  from  these  shadows  and  into  these  sha- 
dows again  that  the  wayang  figures  make 
their     entry     and     exit        (Fig.     5).       The 
fighting     scenes,     and     the     representations 
of      riders      on       horseback,      or      running 
animals,     and     of    demons    flying    through 
the      air,      are      particularly      impressive — 
reminding    one    of    the    strange    shapes    of 
clouds    illuminated    by    the    evening     sun. 
The    shadow    theatre    is    thus    well   adapt- 
ed    to     the     representation     of     mythical 
events.      The  effect  is  in  no  sense  realistic, 
like  that  of  a  moving  picture:  but  it  is  very 
impressive,  and  sometimes  even  startling  in 
its  suggestion  of  reality.     One  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  justice  of  the  reference   to   the. 
Wayang  Purva  which  occurs  in  the  Arjuna 
ViToJia.  a  Javanese  work  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, where  it  is  said  that  "  there  are  some 
who,  looking  at  the  figures  on  the  stage,  do 
weep,  feel  sad,  and  are  bewildered,  though 
they  know   them  to  be  only  of  cut   leather 
that  pretends  to  speak." 

The  Wayang  Orang  or  Wayang  Wong  is 
the  regular  Javanese  theatre,  in  which  the 
parts  are  taken  by  human  actors,  and  though 
a  performance  as  seen  at  one  of  the  courts 
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of  Solo  or  Djokjakarta  is  infinitely  superior, 
even  the  popular  stage  bears  the  stamp  of 
breeding,  and  is  far  better  than  the  Parsi  or 
Gujarati  theatres  of  India.  The  most  accom- 
plished company  is  probably  that  of  Prince 
Mangkoe  Negoro  of  Solo:  here  the  per- 
formance takes  place  in  the  great  pandopo 
or  pillared  hall  of  audience  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  kraton  (palace).  The  action  takes 
place  upon  the  platform  of  the  hall  where 
the  prince  and  his  guests  are  seated':  the 
courtyard  beyond  is  densely  packed  with  a 
popular  audience,  which  is  admitted  free  of 
charge.  The  actors  emerge  in  turn  or  in 
groups  from  a  diminutive  green  room  at  one 
corner  of  the  platform,  next  to  the  orches- 
tra, having  one  door  screened  by  a  curtain, 
and  play  their  parts  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
so  that  they  are  seen  from  one  side  by  the 
prince  and  his  gues^ts  within,  and  from  the 
other  side  by  the  people  in  the  courtyard. 
The  actors  are  gorgeously  costumed  accord- 
ing to  their  parts — in  the  Panji  cycle,  for 
example,  as  Prince  Panji,  the  Prince  of 
Kencono,  the  Princess  of  Bali,  Princess 
Angreni  (Fig.  7a),  the  foreign  guards, 
the  raksasas,  clowns,  etc.  Female  parts 
are  played  by  women.  The  Clowns 
(Fig.  8),  by  the  way,  who  play  a  con- 
siderable, and  very  popular  part  in  the 
Javanese  theatre,  usually  mimicking  and 
ridiculing  by  exaggeration  the  action  of 
the  leading  characters,  appear  to  be  ancient 
Javanese  divinities,  recognizable  even  in 
these  reduced  circumstances  by  the  fact  that 
'  they  use  the  highest  dialect  of  Javanese,  and 
not  the  vernacular.  In  general,  just  as  in 
the  old  Indian  drama,  the  language  employ- 
ed varies  with  the  rank  of  the  speaker:  this 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  court  etiquette  in 
daily  life. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  a  per- 
formance of  this  kind  in  detail  without  in- 
numerable illustrations.  It  is  highly  idio- 
matic, and  could  only  have  come  into  being 
where  we  find  it,  and  under  the  conditions  of 
its  actual  environment:  but  this  very  neces- 
sity explains  its  freedom    from    peculiarity. 

1  The  stage  is  defined  in  the  Ahhinaya  Darpara 
of  Nandikesvara  as  the  space  immediately  before 
the  chief  of  the  audience,  where  the  dancing  takes 
place  :  in  Java,  as  in  India,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  special  building  called  a  theatre. 


In  other  words,  the  theatre  is  not  so  inuch 
an  amusement  as  a  function  of  life,  exalted, 
but  without  distortion.  Everything  is  done 
with  consciousness  and  full  intention:  the 
actor  does  not  exploit  his  personality,  but 
plays  his  part,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  the 
princely  amateur  and  the  professional. 

Just  as  in  India,  there  is  no  line  of  divi- 
sion between  dancing  and  acting;  and  if  the 
actor  does  not  always  dance  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  the  action  is  nevertheless 
rhythmic  throughout  and  marches  with  the 
music,  and  so  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  European  stage,  which  attempts  to 
reproduce  the  functional  behaviour  of  every- 
day experience:  it  is  by  means  of  abstract 
and  definite  gestures  that  every  range  of 
emotion  and  experience  are  suggested — a 
kind  of  heroic  pantomine.  Changes  of 
scene  are  given  with  the  entry  and  exit  of 
the  actors,  everyone  in  the  audience  being 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  course  of  the 
story.  The  brilliance  of  the  execution  and 
the  nervous  vigour  of  the  movement  are 
literally  astounding:  no  splendour  or  magni- 
ficence approaching  it  could  be  found  in  any 
European  theatre,  for  the  Wayang  Wong 
has  all  the  assurance  of  engineering,  rather 
than  the  sensibility  of  art.  It  is  not  that  the 
acting  is  designed  to  produce  effects:  but 
great  effects  are  inevitably  produced  when 
a  precise  and  reserved  technique  is  employ- 
ed in  the  telling  of  any  true  story — and  the 
epic  is  always  true  to  its  own  environment. 
Asiatic  drama  has  no  tendencies,  and  has  no 
problems  to  resolve:  it  is  not  an  argument, 
but  speaks  with  immediate  authority. 

The  Wayang  Topeng,  or  dance  with 
masks,  is  of  a  more  popular  character  thaui 
the  Wayang  Wong:  in  Bali,  for  example,  it 
is  often  to  be  seen  in  village  streets.  In  a 
performance  of  this  kind  near  Benoa,  the 
orchestra  was  established  by  the  roadside, 
and  six  little  girls  in  costume  and  with 
masks  of  human  aspect  made  their  brilliant 
evolutions  before  it:  presently  four  men 
wearing  the  masks  of  raksasas  approached 
from  some  distance,  and  at  first  singly  and 
then  in  pairs,  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the 
action.  Some  story  is  always  enacted  in 
such  cases:  but  what  this  may  be  cannot 
readily  be  detected  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  performance,  however   clear   it   may 
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become  as  soon  as  the  key  is  given.  In  the 
Hindu  temples  of  Bali,  again,  one  may  often 
see  collections  of  old  masks  which  are  used 
in  the  temple  festivals.  The  same  art  of 
cut  and  decorated  leather  which  is  used  in 
making  the  figures  of  the  Wayang  Kulit  is 
admirably  seen  in  the  elaborate  head  dresses 
and  shoulder  pieces  of  the  Balinese  dancers, 
the  remainder  of  whose  costume  is  chiefly 
composed  of  hain  prada,  or  coloured  cloth 
painted  with  gold. 

Even  in  the  Javanese  Wayang  Wong 
the  make-up  of  certain  of  the  actors  may 
include  something  closely  approaching  a 
mask:  I  allude,  for  example,  to  th^  project- 
ing chin  and  mouth  with  large  fierce  teeth  of 
the  raksasas  (Fig.  9).  P^or  does  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Wayang  Topeng 
differ  from  that  of  the  Wayang  Wong. 
In  the  same  pandopo  of  Prince  Mangkoe 
Negoro  at  Solo,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  I  have  seen,  for  example,  a 
performance  of  Wayang  Topeng,  in 
which  an  episode  of  the  Panji  cycle 
was  given  by  the  same  individuals  who 
had  previously  performed  without  masks. 
But  the  difference  between  the  masked  and 
not  masked  performance  is  much  less  than 
might  be  supposed,  inasmuch  as  the  methods 
are  equally  abstract  in  both  cases:  in  other 
words,  the  actor  without  a  mask  (Fig.  10), 
in  these  conditions,  is  already  an  impersonal 
character,  and  does  not  need  a  mask,  as  a 
European  actor  might,  to  save  him  from 
himself. 

Considered  purely  as  dancing,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
performance  of  the  legongs  at  Klung- 
kung  in  Bali.  These  legongs  are  quite 
young  girls,  of  the  lowest  caste,  who  are 
chosen  for  their  intelligent  faces  and  physi- 
cal perfection,  and  after  some  years  of 
training  perform  in  their  early  teens.  Sub- 
sequently they  usually  become  the  protegees 
of  Balinese  noblemen.  This  is  without 
exception  the  most  accomplished  dancing  I 
have  ever  seen:  it  is  a  veritable  miracle  of 
conscious  control  and  intricate  co-ordina- 
tion. Even  as  a  feat  of  physical  endurance 
it  is  extraordinary.  How  widely  different  are 
the  nervous  tension,  the  precision  and 
clarity,  and  the  erotic  allusions  that  are 
characteristic  of  Oriental  dancing,  from  the 


langour  and  vagueness,  the  ingenious 
posturing  and  naive  sexuality  of  Europeap 
imitations!  Nor  could  the  European  artiste, 
who  aspires  to  be  an  artist  rather  than  the 
mistress  of  an  art,  ever  aspire  to  such 
ability  for  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
her  the  spirit  of  obedience  which  alone  could 
make  it  possible.  As  I  have  said  before,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  these  dances.  He 
who  would  do  so  must  devote  a  monograph 
to  a  single  one,  and  by  the  most  rigorous 
analysis  identify  every  gesture  in  sequence 
and  simultaneity,  correlate  it  with  the 
music,  and  explain  its  special  characteristics 
in  terms  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  its  per- 
formers. The  degree  of  scholarship  that 
would  be  required  for  such  a  study  as  this — 
even  when  supported  by  all  available  photo- 
and  phono-graphic  apparatus — well  nigh 
baffles -the  imagination.  It  would  seem  as 
though  every  word  in  the  dictionary  of 
gesture  were  employed,  and  every  rhythm 
alike  in  unison  and  opposition.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  very  multiplicity  and  infinitely 
meticulous  intricacy  there  is  something 
which  is  more  youthful  than  the  casual  and 
naked  brilliance  of  the  Chinese  theatre,  or 
the  authoritative  grace  of  an  Indian  nautch: 
there  is  not  in  Bali  such  a  deep  background 
of  culture  as  one  feels  in  India  or  even 
in  Java,  but  rather  an  infinite  resourceful- 
ness and  a  variety  akin  to  that  of  Nature 
herself.  This  is  the  material,  physical  and 
psychological,  from  which  the  highest  art 
could  be  evolved  under  powerful  spiritual 
impulses,  but  not  in  itself  the  highest 
art.  One  returns  from  Bali  profoundly 
charmed,  and  full  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, but  with  a  consciousness  that  a  greater 
art  survives  in  Djokjakarta  and  Solo,  as  one 
returns  to  India  from  Indonesia,  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  spiritual  forces 
that  have  left  their  mark  throughout  the 
Further  East. 

In  any  case,  the  Asiatic  theatre  is  slowly 
dying,  with  the  social  order  of  which  it  is 
but  one  consistent  element.  Even  in  Japan, 
where  its  formal  perpetuation  is  most 
secure,  the  theatre  has  become  an  art  of 
conscious  refinement,  and  its  appeal  is  more 
to  the  connoisseur  of  lost  simplicities  than 
to  a  spirit  of  devotion.  In  Java  and  Cam- 
bodia, Siam  and  Burma,  an  art  of  pure  and 
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idiomatic  outlines  still  survives,  and  speaks 
of  an  heroic  past,  but  this  is  rather  the 
accident  of  a  fortunate  isolation  than  the 
vitality  of  a  creation.  In  India,  the  theatre 
is  more  degraded  than  anywhere  else,  and 
dramatic  art  is  hardly  extant,  aside  from 
those  of  the  primitive  "  folk,"  and  the 
learned  art  of  the  dcvadasis,  whom  moralistic 
reformers  are  even  now  eagerly  engaged  in 
driving  from  the  temple  to  the  street.  In 
India,  there  has  arisen,  indeed,  the  possibi- 
lity of  scholarship,  research,  and  criticism : 
but  even*  here,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  edit  and 


comment  upon  the  classic  Sanskrit  drama, 
or  even  the  Natya  Sastra  of  Bharata — it  is 
the  arts  surviving  in  fragmentary  forms 
the  traditions  of  dancing  girls  and  of  the 
popular  theatres  and  puppet  plays  that  must 
be  studied,  if  a  living  history  of  the  theatre 
is  to  be  achieved.  It  is  only  by  the  study  qf 
the  plans  and  foundations  of  a  ruined  build- 
ing that  one  can  expect  to  reconstruct  its 
elevation.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  still 
time  to  observe  and  admire  in  Asia  the 
heights  and  perfections  of  which  the  art  of 
the  theatre  is  capable. 


IV.— SOME  NOTES  ON  TIBETAN  PAINTINGS. 

By  J.  HACKIN. 


SOMETIMES  annexed  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  paintings  and  sometimes  in- 
corporated in  manuals  treating  of  the 
history  of  the  plastic  Art  in  India,  Tibetan 
paintings  appear  to  admit  of  such 
mixed  treatments  without  inviting  them. 
Dominated  by  their  religious  tendencies, 
Tibetan  Art  would  not  have  separated  from 
the  texts  which  inspired  them  and  which 
step  by  step  brings  us  back  to  Buddhist 
India.  In  place  of  very  loose  and  superfi- 
cial analogies  conducting  us  to  an  arbitrary 
and  fantastic  choice  of  (sculptured)  monu- 
ments, we  have  attempted  to  substitute  a 
method  basing  its  investigations  upon  the 
data  furnished  by  the  texts. 

.  As  the  distributor  of  these  texts,  India 
has  inscribed  on  the  blank  page  of  Tibetan 
Art  the  pious  images  which  outline,  but  not 
without  repetition,  for  the  greater  edifica- 
tion of  the  faithful,  the  innumerable 
miracles  of  Buddha  Sakya  Muni.  We 
believe  to  have  demonstrated  in  a  recent 
study  the  scenes  representing  the  life  of 
the  Buddha  in  Tibetan  iconography'  that  the 
paintings  brought  from  the  eastern  borders 
of  Tibet  by  Monsieur  Jacques  Bacot  illus- 
trate with  a  very  great  exactness  a  segment 
of  the  Vinaya  of  the  Mula-sarvastivadins. 
Through  them  we  touch  the  very  sources  of 
Buddhism  of  the  Great  Vehicle.     To  attri- 


Les  scenes  Bgurees  de  la  vie  du  Buddha  dans 
,,"".°8'"*P*>*«  t'betaine,"  Memoires  concernant 
L  Asie  Orientale,  Tome  II  Paris  1916. 

*  Translated  for  the  author    from  the   original 


bute  to  the  Tibetans  the  initiative  of  an 
illustration  of  the  text  would  be  to  mis- 
understand the  great  importance  of  the 
civilising  role  assumed  by  Buddhism  in  a 
barbarous  country  as  was  Tibet  in  the 
seventh  century.  We  could  at  most  accept 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Tibetan  composition 
implying  the  direct  influence  of  an  Indian 
original.  The  principal  actors — the  Buddha 
as  well  as  the  Gods,  the  monks,  and  the 
Brahmins — remain  subordinate  to  the  Indian 
ideas  and  we  could  without  difficulty  cite 
other  instances  equally  convincing,  borrow- 
ed from  the  Karandavyuha  and  the  Sukha- 
vati-Vyuha  Sutra. 

It  is  therefore  by  reason  of  internal 
ground  borrowed  from  texts  as  well  as  from 
iconography  that  the  character  of  strict 
dependance  of  Tibetan  paintings  and  its 
subordination  to  the  rules  and  to  the  tech- 
nique of  Indian  Buddhist  miniatures  can 
justify  itself. 

The  historians  of  art  have  misunder- 
stood the  capital  roles  assumed  by  the 
Vinaya  texts  and  of  the  sutras  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Lamaic  art  and  has  exaggerated  up 
to  the  utmost  extent,  the  number  and  the 
importance  of  the  grimacing  and  the  dis- 
hevelled monsters  of  tantric  Buddhism. 

These  various  discoveries  permit  us  to 
restore  to  their  respective  positions  the 
different  factors  that  intervene  in  the  for- 
mation of  Lamaic  Art  and  to  institute  in 
the  absence  of  a  chronologic  classification,  a 
article  in  French  by  Mr  G.  D.  Sarkar. 
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division  by  subjects  separating  the  tantric 
elements  of  the  illustration  from  the  Vinaya 
and  the  Sutras.  I.  Illustrations  of  Vinaya 
and  representations  of  the  Buddhas.  II.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Sutras  and  representations 
of  the  Bodhisattvas.  III.  A — Representa- 
tions of  the  Maha  Siddhas.  B— Tantric 
divinities.  IV.  Representation  of  the  Arhats 
and  of  the  Lama  Saints.  V.  Illustrations 
of  Tibetan  legends  (Milaraspa),  or  Tibeto- 
Mongolese  (Gesar).  The  hieratic  appear- 
ance of  subjects  treated  must  not,  however, 
mislead  us  as  to  the  very  unstable  character 
of  these  compositions  as  we  have  already 
indicated ;  the  principal  actors  jltb  treated  in 
conformity  with  traditional  ideas,  the  deco- 
rations reveal  certain  innovations  drawn  in 
most  part  from  China  and  to  a  certain 
extent  from  Persia. 

It  would  be  useless  to  search  in  the 
purely  decorative  elements  borrowed  by  the 
Tibetans  from  the  Chinese  paintings  a  re- 
flexion of  the  high  spirituality  of  the  master 
painters  of  the  T'ang  and  the  Song  epochs. 
These  borrowings  declare  themselves  to  be 
infinitely  more  backward;  their  prosaic  de- 
corations recall  paintings  made  dull  and 
heavy  with  erudition  and  impregnated  with 
too  pronounced  a  taste  for  acadenojic  virtuo- 
sity which  characterise  the  works  of  the  late 
masters  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (K'ieou  Ying 
and  Wen  Tcheng-ming).  The  classic  filigree 
work  of  gold  separates  the  green  and  blue 
stratifications  of  rocky  masses  which 
neighbour,  without  the  least  shock,  the 
details  purely  inspired  by  Persia. 

In  this  complex  decoration  are  evolved 
personages  whose  aspects  remain  very 
clearly  Indian  in  spite  of  the  repeated  abuse 
of  the  conventional  styles.  We  are  very 
far,  it  must  be  conceded,  from  the  bold  and 
gracious  outlines  of  the  frescoes  of  Ajanta — 
the  Tibetans  honoring  much  more  the  letters 
of  tradition  than  its  spirit, — however  the 
cursive  precision  of  the  Tibetan  miniatures 
reveal  by  the  affectation  (prccinsitc)  of 
certain  attitudes  the  quality  of  suppleness 
which  well  survive  in  the  Indian  tradition. 

There  are  sorcerers  and  necromancers, 
too  much  inclined  to  the  use  of  a  super- 
natural power  of  which  the  vain  display 
remains  outside  Buddhistic  orthodoxy — who 
belong  to  that  group  of  84  Mahasiddhas  of 


whom  the  Tandgour  (Volume  LV)  tells  us  of 
their  marvellous  stories  propagated  and 
carried,  thanks  to  the  pious  Lamaic  Illustra- 
tors, up  to  the  western  limits  of  Kansou 
(*  Grotte  des  Mille  Bouddhas  de  Touen- 
houang'.  Mission  Paul  Pelliot). 

Our  illustrator  does  not  hesitate  to 
evoke  the  miracles — but  if  he,  for  example, 
yields  to  the  desire  of  the  saintly  personages 
— he  appears  to  us  to  solely  obey  some  sug- 
gestions of  an  aesthetic  character.  To  con- 
vince ourselves  of  this,  it  suffices  to  con- 
template the  Yogini  Manibhadra  (No.  2), 
— in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  clouds 
delicately  treated — she  performs  jm  evo- 
lution like  a  supple  water  nymph  an- 
xious, it  appears,  to  emphasize  the  line 
which  begins  from  the  extremity  of  the 
leg,  surely  and  harmoniously — hardly 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  the 
head — and  develops  up  to  the  hand  with 
the  long  tapering  fingers,  Dharika  (13)  sur- 
rounded by  Yoginis  for  reaching  the  promis- 
ed realms — according  to  the  instruction  of 
the  sacred  doctrine,  while  Pahana  (15) 
wearing  marvellous  boots  marches  upon  the 
tops  of  trees — Karpati  (7)  the  same  person- 
age who  gave  Nagar-juna  the  famous 
formula  of  transmuting  imetals  into  gold — 
dreams  of  joining  them  for  the  manufacture 
of  magic  shoes — trimmed  with  foils  which 
she  holds  in  her  hand. 

The  others,  more  modest,  are  represent- 
ed under  the  aspect  of  humble  artisans,  such 
as  the  poor  rope  twister  Dhahuli  (6)  and  the 
potter  Kumbhari  (8).  Some  of  Ihem  Rave 
renounced  all  material  activity  and  live 
apart  from  the  world  in  an  humble  cottage 
made  of  branches  of  trees  (Anadgopa.),or 
near  the  palace  of  cremation.  Kapali  (24), 
Nagabodhi  (21)  and  Sakara  (23)  facing  the 
rigours  of  monastic  discipline.  Not  all  of 
them  have  taken  to  the  path  of  renuncia- 
tion, it  does  not  appear  that  there  had  been 
the  least  incompatibility  between  the 
engagement  of  temporal  powers  and  the 
increase  of  magic  puissance:  Kokila  (16). 
King  of  Champaran,  is  included  in  the  list  of 
the  Mahasiddhas,  charmed  by  the  chants  of 
Cuckoo  (Kokila),  he  loiters  in  his  garden 
and  only  lends  but  an  heedless  ear  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  Bhikkus,  charged  with 
teaching    him    the    law.     Champaka     (10) 
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carries  the  red  sumptuous  mantle  heighten- 
ed with  gold  decorations  and  the  white 
under- garment.  The  colours  of  these 
remind  us  of  the  two  pieces  of  stuff  which 
constitute  the  royal  robe — the   red   woollen 


from  Cashmere  and  the  white  Muslin  from 
Videha. 

This  juxtaposition  allows  us  to  record, 
once  more,  the  strict  subordination  of  our 
documents  to  the  old  Indian  tradition. 


V.  ON  SOME  NEPALESE  INCENSE  BURNERS  L 


I 


T  is  generally  believed  that  the  elaborate 
forms  of  temple  worship,  still  observed 
i    t  h 


variety  and  richness    of 
tures  and   utensils  that 


w 

great  pomp 
and  c  e  r  e  - 
monies  in  the 
Cathedral 
Cities  of 
Southern 
India,  must 
have  called 
into  exist- 
e  n  c  e  the 
largest  vari- 
ety of  uten- 
sils and  para- 
phernalia 
for  image- 
worship. 
There  is  no 
doubt  that 
the  ceremo- 
nials of  the 
Southern 
temples  have 
made  very 
large  de- 
mands  on  the 
capacity  o  f 
the  metal 
craftsmen 
to  furnish 
lamps,  bells, 
censers  and 
other  appar- 
atus for  the 
daily  and 
p  e  r  i  o  d  i  c  al 
solemnit  i  e  s  , 
But  there  is 
nothing  in 
Southern 
India  to  beat 
the     infinite 


.^^ 


Fig  I 


Co(L     O.  C.  Congoly  Es-j 


the  temple  furni- 
were  lavished  on 
Nepalese 
and  other 
H  i  m  a  1  ayan 
temples.  It 
is  impossible 
to  catalogue 
the  innumer- 
able varieties 
of  ceremonial 
utensils  that 
come  from 
Nepal.  They 
were  un- 
doubtedly in- 
spired and 
necessita  ted 
by  the  elabo- 
rate nature  of 
the  '  tantric  ' 
rituals.  Any- 
way, they 
have  offered 
very  inter- 
esting p  r  e  - 
texts  to  the 
Newari  art- 
ists for  de- 
vising most 
intricate  and 
elaborate 
metal  wares 
for  the  use 
and  benefit  <j>f 
the  faithful 
worshipp  e  r . 
They  are  of 
all  forms  and 
shapes  and 
o  f  different 
sizes  and 
weights. 
Some  of    the 
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lamps  for  instance  vary  from  a  few  oimces  in 
weight  to  several  hundred  pounds. 
Whether  .  they  are  large  or  small,  the 
objects  of  tantric  or  quasi-tantric 
Dinanderie  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
products  of  the  metal  craftsmen  and  they 
seldom  fail  to  stamp  their  utility  with  fine 
aesthetic  quality.  The  artists  had  no  doubt 
to  follow  with  extreme  care  the  requisitions 
of  the  temple  priests  and  to  honour  the 
symbolism  of  every  idea  in  devising  his  de- 
corations and  ornaments.  .  But  the  prescrip- 
tions do  not  appear l__: 

to  have  hampered 
in  any  way  the  in- 
ventive skill  of  the 
designers  of  these 
holy  utensils. 

We  propose  to 
deal,  here,  with  a 
few  examples  of  in- 
cense burners  which 
are  met  with  in 
quite  a  variety  of 
types.  The  types 
we  have  selected, 
here,  are  of  parti- 
cular interest,  not 
only  because  they 
are  a  little  out  of 
the  common,  but 
they  are  of  interest 
from  the  point  of 
view  of  tantric 
iconograph  y — a 
subject  as  vast  as 
it  is  intricate.  Our 
first  example 
(Fig.  1)  is  a  copper- 
gilt  little  dwarf 
figure  in  a  very 
peculiar       attitude, 

standing  on  a  circular  pedestal  decorated  as 
usual  with  conventional  lotus  petals.  It  is 
difficult  by  a  casual  inspection,  to  gather 
the  object  or  the  use  of  this  grotesque 
little  figure,  not  longer  in  height  than 
13^  inches..  .The  circular  lotus  pedestal 
is  only  a  cover  and  a  lid  (Figs.  A  and  B) 
for  a  cavity  or  receptacle  of  a  cylindrical 
shape  having  four  legs  in  the  form  of  a 
square  pedestal  which  supports  a  circular 
rim  which  the  lotus  lid  fits  into.  The  portion 
lielow  the  lotus  lid  is  of  copper  with  a  zinc 


Fig  2 


coating — all  other  parts  of  the  censer  are 
heavily  coated  with  gold  on  copper.  The 
figure,  as  is  usual  in  Nepalese  and  Tibetan 
images,  is  hollow  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
body  of  the  figure  communicates  with  the 
receptacle  below.  The  up- turned  head,  with 
open  mouth  offers  an  ingenious  device  for 
discharging  the  perfumed  smoke  from  the 
dish  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure.  The  head 
is  of  a  very  grotesque  type,  very  common  in 
Tibeto-Nepalese  images.  With  its  three 
eyes  and  open  mouth,  the  face  seems  to  be 
___. throwing  out  ejacu- 
lations. "  The  de- 
J  tails  of  the  orna- 
I  meats  and  devices 
are  very  intricate. 
The  figure  wears  a 
crown  studded  with 
skulls  and  each  of 
the  two  elaborate 
Kundala  s  (ear- 
rings) are  in  the 
form  of  a  lotus 
circled  by  serpents 
which  appear  to 
echo  the  voice  of 
the  dwarf.  A  pair 
of  serpents  offer 
the  ornaments 
round  the  wrist  and 
the  ankles.  A  ser- 
pent running  across 
the  fat  waist  and 
the  breast  goes  over 
the  left  shoulder 
providing  the  in- 
evitable sacred 
I  thread  (upawita). 
One  of  the  most 
important  features 
is  the  necklace  of 
runs  down  the  two 
and     descends 


Cout.  Art  Gallery 
Calcutta 


human  skull  which 
extremities  of  the  shoulder 
under  the  arm  to  girdle  round  the  circular 
belly,  almost  repeating '  its  outline.  The 
figure  has  a  richly  embroidered  under-gar- 
ment  over  which  is  tied  a  leopard's  skin  the 
head  of  which  is  visible  on  the  right  thigh. 
The  arms  are  crossed  over  the  breast,  one 
holding  the  *  Vajra '  (thunderbolt)  and  the 
other  the  'Ghanta'  (bell)  interlocked  by  the 
two  little  fingers.  According  to  Kazi 
Dawasumdup  our  figure  (Figs.  1,  A  and  B)  is 
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the     representation   of    Krodha-Raja-Mala- 
Kuta  (Tibetan,         Khro-rGyal-sMewa- 

brTseg-si>a),  *  the  king  of  the  wrathful 
ones,  who  destroys  hills  of  pollution.'  He 
is  the  great  purifier  and  is  the  Buddhist 
personification  of  Agni  (fire).  The  atti- 
tude of  the  hands  represents  Vajran- 
kusa  Mudra  meaning  *  I  come  to  destroy ' 
(all  impurities).  The  face  turned  up- 
wards means  *  I  consume  even  as  fire 
consumes  all  impurities.'  The  obvious  object 
of  burning  incense  in  a  temple  is  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  and  to  chase  away  all  impure 
things  and  thoughts.  There  is  a  peculiar 
appropriateness,  therefore,  of  giving  the 
incense-burner  the  form  of  the  Agni, — the 
'  wrathful  one  '  who  consumes  all  impuri- 
ties. Our  next  example  (Figs.  C  and  D). 
practically  of  the  same  type,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Government  Art  Gallery,  Calcutta, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Percy  Brown.  It 
.closely  follows  the  first  example  in  all  its 
iconographic  symbols.  It  has  the  same  tiger 
skin,  the  same  necklace  of  human  head  and 
the  same  poses  in  the  crossed  hands  carry- 
ing the  same    symbols.     The    difference    is 


only  in  the  pose  of  the  two  figures,  the  'first 
one  is  represented  standing,  the  second  one 
is  in  a  seated  pose  with  crossed  legs.  The 
first  figure  is  further  distinguished  by  its 
short  legs  very  much  like  those  of  the 
'ganas'  (imps)  of  Shiva.  The  other  ex- 
ample is  represented  in  normal  proportions. 
A  somewhat  smaller  and  less  elaborate 
example  is  also  reproduced  from  the  same 
collection  (Fig.  2).  Its  hands  are  crossed 
in  the  same  attitude — but  do  not  carry  the 
emblems  of  *Vajra'  and  '  Ghanta.'  The 
Nepalese  censers  are  met  with  in  large 
varieties  of  forms,  some  being  devoted  for 
the  special  use  of  burning  camphors  and 
others  for  burning  the  '  dhuna  .'  The  types 
we  are  considering,  here  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  and  are  generally  used  for  burning  the 
incense  at  morning  and  evening  during  the 
solemnity  known  as  the  "  arati."  In  such 
minor  metal  wares  we  get  a  very  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  versatility 
of  the  Newari  craftsman  who  is  as  artistic 
in  devising  the  tiniest  temple  furniture  as  in 
casting  colossal  temple  images. 


VI.-"KUNJA-BHANGA":  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  LOVERS. 

By  KHAGENDRA  NATH  MITTER. 


THEY  met  in  a  lovely  bower  on  the  bank 
of  the  Jumna.  It  was  a  moon-lit 
night.  The  glorious  full  moon  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  silver  light  into  the  azure 
arch  of  the  limitless  sky.  The  perfume  of 
the-  full  blown  Mallika  attracted  bees  in 
their  thousands  and  the  whole  grove  was 
resonant  with  their  humming.  A  gentle 
breeze  was  playing  with  the  soft,  murmur- 
ing ripples  of  the  bewitching  Jumna.  In 
such  a  night  of  unutterable  beauty,  the 
divine  lover  softly  stole  into  the  bower  and 
sang  a  serenade  of  love  and  joy  on  his 
enchanting  flute.  It  reached  the  ear  of  his 
sweet-heart  and  many  other  damsels  of  her 
frame  of  mind.  They  all  came  out,  drawn 
by  the  magic  spell  of  love,  conveyed  through 
the  soul-enrapturing  music  of  the  flute. 

They  stood  face  to  face  with  their 
lover.  The  peacock  feather  of  his  crown 
slightly  inclined  to  the  left  waved  in  the 
breeze.  He  wore  a  simple  gold  coloured 
cloth  round  his  waist  and  on  his  back,  set  ofi' 


by  a  beautiful  garland  of  flowers  which 
almost  reached  down  to  his  feet.  He  stood 
under  the  Kadaimba  tree  and  played  on  his 
flute  and  the  music  cast  its  spell  all  around. 

The  young  damsels  stood  near  him  and 
looked.  He  was  handsome  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  lord  affected  surprise  to  see  them: 
what  brought  them  there  at  that  unearthly 
hour?  Have  they  come  to  see  the  beauty 
of  the  woodlands  in  this  moon-lit  night  ? 
But  how  did  they  come  to  him  in  that  lonely 
wood?  Are  not  they  respectable  women 
and  loyal  wives  ?* 

The  young  maidens  did  not  know  what 
to  say.       Thiey  simply  fell  at  his  feet  and 

*  '*  Heri  aichhana  rajani  ghora 
Teji  taruni  patika  kora 
Kaichhe  pawoli  kanana  ora 

Thora  nahata  kahini  { 
Kiye  sharada  chandani  rati 
Nikunje  bharala  kusuma  panti 
Herata  Shyama  bhrcunara  bhati 

Vujhi  awali  sahani  i 

Govinda  Dasa  (1537  AD.) 
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»pol(e  of  their  great  love  for  him.  They 
knew  not  how  they  came  to  be  there.  There 
they  were  and  they  knew  that  they  did  not 
care  to  return  home  even  for  the  world. 
They  came  to  give  away  their  all, — their 
love,  their  youth,  their  life —  without 
caring  for  the  consequences.  Did  they  ask 
for  anything  in  reurn  ?  No;  they  wanted 
to  love  and  love  only. 

This  pleased  the  lord  very  much  and  he 
consented  to  make  the  night's  entertain- 
ment worthy  of  their  great  sacrifice.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  arrange  them  in  a  ring 
so  that  they  were  made  to  stand  one  after 
the  other  with  just  a  little  space  between. 
This  ring  is  technically  called  the  Rasa- 
mandal.  Rasa  means  a  sort  of  dance  in 
which  the  dancers  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  ring  or  circle.  As  soon  as  the  Rasa- 
mandal  was  formed,  Krishna  began  to  dance 
to  the  tune  of  Vina,  Mridang,  etc.,  on  which 
the  damsels  played  with  marvellous  skill. 
He  danced  and  danced  and  so  quickly  did  he 
move  that  every  one  of  the  damsels  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  by  her  side.  He  was 
here,  there,  everywhere.  Between  every 
two  maidens,  there  was  a  Krishna.  Thus 
practically  there  were  as  many  Krishnas 
as  there  were  Gopis.*  The  whole  group 
looked  like  a  huge  gold  ring  set  with 
emeralds  to  the  great  joy  of  the  damsels 
(vide  colour  plate  of  "  Rasa-Leela " 
"RUPAM,"  January,  1921,  p.  23.)  But 
as  he  dzmced  he  was  all  the  while  stealing 
side-long  glances  at  the  face  of  the  gazelle- 
eyed  Radha.  Radha  saw  it  and  was  happy. 
The  others  saw  and  they  were  happy  too; 
their  love  for  Radha  was  far  too  profound  to 
allow  any  feeling  of  mean  jealousy  to  come  in 
between  them.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  concern  of  their  life  to  make  her  happy. 
She  was  so  young  and  so  sweet,  so  loveable 
and  so  loving.  Srikrishna  they  adored. 
Their  love  for  him  was  absolutely  imper- 
sonal and  selfless  ;  they  only  cared  for  his 
happiness.  Love  to  these  Gopis  was  joy 
for  ever  and  they  were  happy  so  long  as 
Krishna  was  happy.      In  Radha's  love  they 

*  Angana  manganamantara  Madhabo 

Madhabam   madhabam   Giantarenagana  { 

Itthamakalpite  mandale  raadhyago 

Venuna   Samjagou  Devaki-Nandanah  |i 

Vaisbanava  Das  (1700  A.D.) 


saw  the  realisation  of  their  own  love  for 
Krishna.  The  Gopis  all  danced  and  sang, 
for  the  lord  was  in  their  midst.  What  did 
they  want  more?  They  played  on  various 
instruments  which  gave  forth  choicest  music 
at  their  delicate  touch.  As  they  danced  the 
little  bells  in  their  anklets  made  a  sweet 
jingling  sound  in  unison  with  the  sound  of 
the  instruments.  Every  thing  contributed 
to  make  their  happiness  perfect  that  night. 
There  was  the  lovely  bank  of  the  Jumna 
with  its  picturesque  Kadamba  tree,  there 
were  thousands  of  blooming  flowers  of  the 
delicious  perfume;  then  there  was  the  moon- 
lit sky  of  unclouded  splendour,  and  above  all 
the  damsels  were  all  handsome,  young  and 
accomplished;  and  the  lover  was  full  of 
youth,  beauty  and  graceful  motion. 

The  dance  went  on.  Sometimes 
Krishna  danced  and  Radha  sang  and  then  it 
was  Radha's  turn  to  dance  while  Krishna 
played  on  his  charming  flute.  As  they 
danced  and  sang  the  whole  company  ap- 
plauded. The  young  maidens  sprinkled 
sandal  and  musk  and  showered  sweet- smell- 
ing flowers  on  the  young  couple.  Even  the 
moon  grew  languid  and  the  great  God,  Shiva 
become  astounded  [Gati-bhangivirabashi- 
krita-shashi  Sthagita-Sanatana-Shamkara- 
washi  !]* 

But  soon  Krishna  perceived  that  Radha 
was  tired  and  beads  of  perspiration  had 
gathered  like  pearls  on  her  face;  so  he  drew 
her  aside  and  gently  laid  her  down  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  and  tender  sprouts.  Some  of  her 
companions  hastened  to  fan  her  with  Ictus 
leaves,  others  brought  pitcherfuls  of  water 
from  the  Jumna  and  washed  the  feet  of  the 
couple.  For  nothing  was  dearer  to  them 
than  to  serve  Radha  and  Krishna.  Even 
the  trees  of  Brindaban  showered  their 
flowers  on  the  tired  couple  and  the  bees  that 
came  flocking  after  the  flowers'  honey  lulled 
them  to  sleep  with  their  sweet  humming. 

Sleep  was  not  long  in  coming  and  the 
lovers  were  naturally  fast  asleep,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  after  a  whole  night's 
fatiguing  carousal.  The  full  moon  slowly 
set  and  the  brightening  eastern  sky  heralded 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  Morning  breeze 
swept  gently  over  the  bower. 

*  Sonatana-GitawalL 
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The  doves  cooed  aloud;  the  parrot  and 
his  mate  became  anxious  lest  the  lovers 
should  come  to  grief,  for  the  dawn  was  fast 
approaching  and  everybody  would  soon  be 
up.  AH  the  birds  in  the  woods  began  to 
chirp  simultaneously.  The  monkeys  began 
to  chatter  and  peacocks  set  up  their  clarion 
call — as  if  the  goddess  of  the  woodlands,  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  lovers,  ordered  her  re- 
tinue to  make  a  loud  noise  so  as  to  wake 
them  up. 

Radha  was  the  first  to  get  up,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  to  wake  up  her  lover.  She 
knew  that  her  lord  had  not  slept  long  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  disturb  him  so 
early.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Radha 
sat  at  the  feet  of  her  lover  and  began  to 
press  them  gently  to  her  bosom. 

After  all  Krishna  opened  his  eyes  which 
spoke  of  unspeakable  love.  He  embraced 
Radha  with  a  sadness  of  heart  at  the  thought 
of  the  impending  parting. 

Radha  knew  by  now  that  she  had  con- 
quered her  lover's  heart  (Swadhina-bhar- 
trika)  and  so  she  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
questing him  to  do  up  her  dress  as  she  was 
completely  en</esAa6z7/e  through  last  night's 
fete.  She  reminded  him  how  evil-tempered 
her  j>ec«ple  were  and  how  she  dreaded  to 
face  them  in  such  a  plight.     She  said: 

"  Patra  valimiha  mama  hridi  goure  ! 

Mriga-mada-vindubhi-rarpaya   shoure !  ! 
Shyamala  Sundara-vividha-vishesam  ! 

Virachaya  vapusi   manaojjwala  vesham  !  ! 
Pinccha-mukuta  mama  pinccha-nikasham  ! 

Varamavatamsaya    kuntala-pasham  !  ! 
Atra  sptnatana  Shilpa-lavangam  ! 

Shruti-yugale  mama  lambhaya-sangam  !  ! 
[Sanatana-Gitawali.] 

"  O,  Krishna,  paint  my  fair  breast  with 
these  dark  musk  drops.  O  Handsome  one, 
adjust  my  clothes  tidily  and  dress  me  nicely. 
O  you  who  wear  a  peacock  feather  on  your 
crown,  do  up  my  hair  which  is  as  long  as  a 
peacock's  tail.  O  eternal  one,  adorn  my  ears 
artistically  with  a  couple  of  Lavanga 
flowers." 

Then  Krishna  got  up  and  took  her  under 
a  Tamala  tree,  the  dark,  rich  foliage  of 
which  gave  them  both  cool  shade  and  de- 
lightful breeze.  A  dove  was  perched  high 
on  its  bough  and  cooed  as  the  lovers  took 


their  seat  under  the  tree  on  a  soft  <  ushion  of 
tender  leaves.  [Vide  Colour  flate  op- 
posite.! 

Krishna  now  began  to  adjust  her  dress: 

Hari-nija-anchare  Rai  mukha  muchhai 

Kunkume  tanu  puna  maji  ! 
Alaka  tilaka  deyi  sinthi   vanawala 

Chikure  kavari  puna  saji  !  ! 
Sindura   dewala   sinthe  ! 
Katahun  yatana  kari  urapara-lekhahi 

Mriga-mada-chitraka-pante  !  ! 
Mani-manjira   charane  parawala 

Urapara  dewala  hara  ! 


Nayanaka  Euijana  karala  suranjana 
Chibukahi    mriganiada  Vinda  ! 

Charana-karoaia  tale  yavaka  lekhahi 
Ki  kahava  Da^a  Govinda  !  ! 


"  Krishna  brushed  Radha's  face  with 
the  end  of  his  cloth  and  rubbed  her  body 
with  saffron.  He  put  the  sandal  marks 
again  on  her  forehead  and  tied  up  her  chig- 
non and  put  the  vermilion  mark  afresh  on 
the  parting  of  her  hair.  Then  with 
loving  care  he  painted  various  designs 
on  her  breast  with  musk,  put  the  jewel- 
bedecked  anklets  round  her  feet  and  the  neck- 
lace round  her  neck.  He  touched  her  eye- 
lashes with  colly rium  (anjana),  put  a  small 
dot  on  her  chin  with  musk  and  painted  her 
lotus-like  feet  with  lac-dye.  And  (the  Poet) 
Govinda-das  was  speechless  with  ecstacy." 

This  done,  Radha  looked  like  herself 
again  but  for  the  look  of  langour  in  her  eyes. 
The  time  for  parting  came  and  the  eyes  of 
both  were  filled  with  tears.  They  could 
hardly  look  at  each  other.  Love  was  weld- 
ing up  in  their  hearts  and  came  out  in  tor- 
rents of  blinding  tears.  Radha  started  for 
her  home  which  she  must  reach  before  any 
body  had  got  up.  She  went  a  few  paces  but 
all  the  while  her  gaze  was  fixed  on 
Krishna's  face  which  was  also  sad.  Then 
she  stumbled  and  fainted.  So  did  Krishna. 
All  thoughts  of  the  rising  sun  and  all  fear  of 
facing  the  angry  relations  ceased  to  trouble 
them  for  the  moment.  The  young  maidens 
hastened  to  them  and  repeatedly  called  them 
aloud  by  their  names. 

They  came  back  to  their  senses  at  last 
and  remained  looking  at  each  other  like 
pictures  painted  on  a  wall.       Then  Radha 
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gave  Jjer  lover  a  parting  kiss    and    with    a 
promise  to  come  again  went  their  way. 
"  Madhava  hamari  vidaya  paye  tora, 
Tohari      prema      sayen      puna      chali 
awava,  Ava  darashana  nahi  mora."  * 
Oh  Madhava  !    Accept  thou  my  parting 
tribute,  And  let  me  return  with  thy  Love. 
And  now  I  must  be  off. 

Such  is  the  'story '  of  the  Parting  of  the 
Lovers  at  Day-break  (technically  known  as 
the  'Kunja  Bhanga'  lit.  the  Break  up  of  the 
Meeting  in  the  Bower)  which  is  told  in  mel- 
lifluous verses  of  the  Bengali  Lyricists  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  also 
forms  one  of  the  most  enchanting  episodes 
in  the  repertoires  of  the  professional  "  Kir- 
tan  "  singers  of  Bengal — who  skilfully  in- 
troduce the  vaishnavite  song-pieces  (padas) 
of  Vidyapati,  Chandidas,  Jnandas,  and 
various  other  Bengalee  poets  in  a  framework 
of  an  operatic  programme  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular episode  of  the  sports  of  Krishna 
(Krishna-Lila)  rendered  within  the  compass 
of  a  string  of  songs  composed  by  various 
poets  on  the  particular  theme. 

The  *  story '  we  have  related  above  has 
a  very  accurate  and  a  charming  pictorial 
counterpart  in  a  very  interesting  little 
miniature  from  Kangra  (Colour  Plate) 
which  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Lahore 
Museum  and  is  here  reproduced  by  the 
generous  courtesy  of  the  officiating  cura- 
tor Mr.  Gupta.  This  parallelism  raises 
a  very  interesting  question  as  to  how 
these  *  pictures  '  depicted  by  the  Bengali 
poets  in  their  sonnets,  find  such  accu- 
rate echo  in  the  miniatures  of  the 
Kangra  painters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Mr.  M.  N.  Sett  in  com- 
menting on  another  episode  of  the  Krishna 
Lila,  '  the  Offering  of  the  Betel-Nuts '  in  the 
Third  number  of  "Rupam"  (July  1920,  p.  23) 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  curious  parallel- 
ism which  the  Bengalee  lyrics  offer  to  many 
subjects  painted  by  the  artists  of  Kangra, 
to  whom  the  Vaishnava  lyrics  of  Bengal 
could  not  have  been  available  in  their  origi- 
nals. Most  of  these  subjects,  particularly  the 
minor  episodes,  have  no   place   either  in  the 


""From  a  Sonnet  by  Madhava  Ghosh  (1515)  A.D 


Bhagavata  or  in  the  Prema  Sagara  the 
Hindi  version,  with  which  the  Kangra 
artist  must  have  been  familiar.  As  Mr. 
Sett  points  out :  "  There  is  a  great  body  of 
Hindi  Literature  having  its  root  in  the 
Bhakti  cult  which  made  Vaishnavism  in  its 
erotic  phases  very  popular  in  Northern  India 
penetrating  rural  life  and  thought  and  in- 
spiring all  forms  of  folk  art.  But  even  this 
literature,  always  characterized  by  a  highly 
romantic  and  idyllic  flavour,  fails  in  many 
cases,  to  furnish  the  literary  parallels  to 
many  episodes  of  Krishna  Lila,  which  the 
artists  of  Kangra  have  loved  to  depict  in 
their  little  miniatures."  We  have  quoted  here 
several  verses  from  Bengalee  poets  which 
are  very  close  literary  counterparts    to    the 

*  story  '  painted  in  the  picture  here  reproduc- 
ed. The  verses  of  Govinda  Das  and  Sona- 
tana  (16th  century)  offer  the  closest  paral- 
lels. It  is  possible  to  suppose,  though 
evidences  are  yet  lacking,  that  the 
sonnets  of  Sonatana  which  are  mostly 
in  Sanskrit,  may  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Punjab.  But  such  a  sugges- 
tion is  impossible  in  the  case  of  Govinda  Das, 
the  great  provincial  poet  of  Bengal  who  de- 
serves a  wider  circle  of  appreciation  al- 
though he  wrote  his  verses  in  archaic 
Bengalee,  which  could  never  have  been 
current  among  the  artists  of  Kangra.  The 
latter  must  have  been  made  familiar  with 
these  '  stories  '  of  Krishna  Lila,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hindi  or  some  other  local 
dialect.  It  will  be  interesting  to  search 
amongst  Hindi  literature  of  the  Radha  Val- 
labbis  and  the  Haridasis  and  of  similar 
vaishnavite  sections — literary  parallels  for 
the  episodes  of  the  Krishna  themes  of  the 
Kangra     painters.      Curiously     enough     the 

*  Sur-sagara  '  and  the  *  Suravali '  of  the 
great  Vaishnava  poet  Sur  Das  do  not  furnish 
relevant  texts  to  interpret  the  version  of 
the  Krishna  episodes  rendered  in  the  Kangra 
pictures.  We  claim  that  the  Bengalee  lyrics 
have,  in  this  particuar  instance,  offered  the 
nearest  literary  parallels.  The  writer  will  be 
grateful  if  any  reader  could  find  for  him  any 
texts  from  the  "  Chaurasi  Pad "  or  the 
"  Ras-ke  Pad "  or  cognate  literature  to 
interpret  the  story  of  the  Colour  Plate. 
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REVIEWS. 


INDISCHE  PLASTIK  von  William  Cohn  mit 
161  Tafeln  und  Drei  Textabbildungen,  87  pp. 
BRUNO  CASSIRER  Verlag  BERLIN,  1921. 
The  group  of  earnest,  sympathetic  and  criti- 
cal students  of  Indian  Art  has  received  a  new 
recruit  in  the  person  of  Dr.  William  Cohn  of 
Berlin,  the  joint  Editor  of  the  learned  quarterly 
devoted  to  Eastern  Art,  "  Ostasiastische  Zeits- 
chr\f  ts."  In  the  third  number  of  "  Rupam "  we 
were  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  author  to  trans- 
late for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  an  illuminating 
article  from  his  pen  on  the  '  Problems  of  Indian  Art,' 
which  set  forth  in  a  very  sympathetic  at  the  same 
time  a  critical  spirit  the  present  state  of  the  study 
of  Indian  Art  and  the  methods  of  an  approach  for  a 
right  understanding  of  its  aims  and  ideals.  His 
attitude  is  very  clearly  defined  in  his  remarkable 
essay  above  referred  to.  and  is  that  of  a  student  of 
the  aesthetic  as  distinguished  from  the  antiquarian 
view  of  Indian  Art.  And  in  this  respect  he  clearly 
dissociates  himself  from  the  views  of  Monsieur 
Foucher  and  his  brother  archaeologists,  and  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  the  originality  of  Indian  Art.  In 
the  present  volume  very  admirably  produced  with 
161  plates  and  three  text  illustrations.  Dr  Cohn 
gives  a  general  survey  of  Indian  sculpture,  in  all  its 
branches,  demonstrated  by  profuse  yet  well  chosen 
illustrations  many  of  which  are  published  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series  of 
volumes  contemplated  under  the  title  of  the  Art  of 
the  East  (Die  KunstDes  Ostens)  edited  by  Dr.  Cohn 


and  published  by  Bruno  Cassirer  of  Berlin. 
Although  the  series  of  plates  form  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Dr.  Cohn's  book — his  text  is  also  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  contains  criticism  of  original 
value.  We  propose  to  make  extracts  from  the  text 
to  illustrate  the  author's  point  of  view.  After  the 
introduction.  Dr.  Cohn  devotes  a  chapter  on 
"  Religion  and  Sculpture  "  and  ends  with  a  critical 
essay  on  the  evolution  of  Indian  sculpture.  Then 
follows  the  Plates  divided  into  the  difiFerent 
periods,  from  the  archaic  period  downwards 
including  the  examples  from  Ceylon,  Cambodia 
and  Java.  At  the  end  a  useful  series  of  notes 
on  the  Plates  have  been  added,  followed  by  a 
Bibliography.  The  Plates,  though  of  a  thoroughly 
representative  character,  are  not  quite  evenly 
distributed  over  the  yarious  periods  of  Indian 
sculpture.  The  Gupta  and  the  Pala  dynasties, 
for  example,  are  very  meagrely  represented  in 
contrast  with  the  sculptures  of  Orissa,  which  have 
received  a  very  liberal  share  of  the  author's  atten- 
tion as  indeed  they  deserve.  The  Bibliography  is 
far  from  being  exhaustive,  particularly  as  we  have 
been  taught  by  German  authors  to  be  more  severe 
in  our  demands  in  this  respect. 

The  author  opens  his  introductory  chapter 
with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a  series  of 
remarks  on  Indian  and  Western  Art  : 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  Indian  plas- 
tic aright,  if  we  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  European 
or   even  of    Egyptian    art.     The    first    necessary 
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co&dition  for  freeing  ourselves  from  all  prejudices 
is  to  recognize  that  every  great  art  has  a  irtission 
to  fulfil,  just  as  every  great  nation,  possessing  a 
culture  of  its  own.  enriches  the  world  in  its  own 
way,  only,  the  opposite  principle  changes  in  the 
course  of  centuries  according  to  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  different  periods,  which  a  national 
culture  has  necessarily  to  pass  through.  For 
Europe  the  time  has  certainly  come  when  men 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  nature  of  Far 
Eastern  culture,  indeed,  when  many  men  are  right- 
ly turning  to  the  deepest  thoughts  which  the  Far 
East  has  produced,  for  help  in  their  intellectual 
difficulty.  Egyptian  sculpture  presents  in  certain 
respects  a  contrast  to  Indian  sculpture.  It  is 
technical  above  all.  Principles,  obviously  arising 
out  of  Architecture,  control  expression  and  ima- 
gination. The  movement  does  not  dare  to  start 
out  of  the  block,  the  relief,  out  of  the  wall.  The 
Egyptian  is  an  architect.  The  Indian  is  a  master 
of  the  plastic  art.  His  sculpture  seldom  shows 
any  trace  of  technical  skill.  Everything  is  domi- 
nated by  a  free,  boundless  striving  for  expres- 
sion. Breathless  passion,  and  stormy  movement 
penetrate  everything.  From  the  fact  that  certain 
representations  of  Krishna  and  the  Buddha  are 
characterised  by  a  certain  adherence  to  rules,  we 
cannot  infer  that  they  are  technical;  it  may  be 
the  expression  of  the  highest  sublimity  of  expres- 
sion of  that  mighty  God-compelling  will  power 
which  in  India  is  called  '  yoga  ', — the  attainment 
of  the  highest  spiritual  self  control.  In  the  middle 
of  the  two  poles,  here  technical,  there  an  overflow 
of  expression  and  movement — Egyptian  and 
Indian — stands  Europe  with  its  art  carefully 
sustained  and  trained  and,  somehow  or  other, 
invariably  the  handmaid  of  science. 

Even  the  rules  of  Architecture,  at  least  as  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  understanding  them,  are  in- 
fluenced in  India  by  the  abundance  of  emotion. 
The  towers  of  the  temples  of  the  so-called 
northern  style  are  altogether  lacking  in  modelling 
or  systematic  construction  of  parts.  There  are 
no  pillars  and  columns.  The  whole  seems  to  be 
worked  out  of  clay,  rather  than  constructed  from 
within  outwards.  In  the  gate  towers  of  the 
southern  style  the  architectonic  skeleton  varnishes 
in  a  wilderness  of  figures;  where  pillars  and 
columns  exist,  everything  possible  is  done  to 
annihilate  their  functions  and  to  change  them 
into  sculpture,  indeed,  into  figure  groups.  Inner 
spaces  seldom  widen  themselves  out  for  their  own 
sake ;  this  feature  is  often  altogether  absent.  The 
famous  Borobudur,  a  Java  temple  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, is  purely  an  external  structure.  Indian 
architecture  is  rather  monumental  art  than  the 
art  of  space  ;  what  are  in  reality  those  rock- 
temples,  so  vemarkable  for  India,  anything  but 
sculptures,  essentially,  which  have  arisen,  like 
sculpture,  through  subtraction,  not,  like  archi- 
tecture throup.h  addition.  Is  not  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming entire  natural  rocks  into  architectonic 
images  entirely  a  matter  of  plastic  art  ? "  The 
author  characterises  Indian  sculpture  as  follows: — 
"  Indian  sculptait  is  purely  religious.  All  its 
creations  are   based  in  some  way   or  other  on   the 


great  epics  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata,  on  the 
puranas  and  the  Buddhistic  sutras  of  all  times  as 
well  as  on  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Hinduistic 
religions.  One  could  almost  speak  of  sculpture 
as  illustrative  of  the  scriptures.  How  could  a 
secular  art  possibly  have  existed  among  a  people 
who  never  took  a  step  without  religious  prepara- 
tion ?  The  artist  takes  up  the  chisel  only  in  the 
thought  of  God.  Forms  and  scenes,  which  to 
us  appear  to  be  too  worldly,  portraits,  genre 
scenes,  women  who  provokingly  display  their 
charms,  representations  of  the  joys  of  sensual  love 
which  conceal  nothing — everything  stands  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  to  religious  ideas.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Indian  sculpture  and  painting  that 
they  express  not  merely  the  highest  spirituality 
and  divinity,  but  also  the  most  glowing  sensuality 
and  earthly  humanity  but  seldom  or  never  are 
ordinary  human  beings  represented. 

"  Demons,  Nagas,  Naginis,  Yakshas,  Yakshinis, 
and  other  spiritual  beings,  similar  to  our  kobolds, 
nymphs,  and  fairies,  appear  in  human  shape.  It  is 
not  very  clear  why  these  earthJy  beauties  engaged 
in  such  earthly  activities  were  selected  to  adorn  the 
exterior  of  the  temples.  Are  they  intended  to 
describe  for  the  edification  of  the  believers  the  joys 
of  paradise  which  all  Hinduistic  religions  recognize 
in  some  form  or  other  ?  We  should  bear  in  mind 
here  that  in  many  Indian  temples  there  are  Deya- 
dasis  who  are  servants  of  the  God,  who  dance  before 
the  God,  who  are  expected  above  all  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  pious  pilgrim  (?)  and  that  sexual 
union  is  the  cult  of  several  sects.  Though  the 
exact  points  of  view  cannot  often  be  grasped,  this 
much  is  clear,  that  the  Indian  looks  upon  the  life 
of  sense  under  the  aspect  of  the  Divine.  Thus 
the  grossest  sexual  representations  cannot  appear 
objectionable  to  him,  while  the  western  man,  who 
has  lost  sight  of  the  unity  of  life,  is  oddly  affected 
by  them. 

"  And  just  as  to  the  Indian  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  sensuousness  and  spirituality,  so  he 
is  unable  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  world  of  reality  and  that  of  phantasy. 
The  differentiation  of  truth  from  imagination,  of 
reality  from  legends,  actuality  from  fairy  tales, 
does  not  seem  to  exist  for  him.  The  beings 
which  we  regard  as  mere  creation  of  the 
mythological  phantasy,  have  for  him  full  and 
real  existence.  The  supernatural  can  directly 
weave  itself  into  every  earthly  scene  ;  men,  beasts 
and  spirits,  all  honour  the  Divine  in  the  same  way. 
Every  human  being  can  incarnate  as  a  god.  The 
beasts  appear  as  intelligent  as  men,  if  not  wiser 
than  they.  They  also  can  be  the  incarnations  of 
the  Divine.  The  explanation  for  this  attitude 
towards  reality  is  to  be  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  primitive  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  which  is  self-evident  truth  for  all  Indian  sects, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  the  already  mentioned 
inborn  indifference  to  scientific  analysis  of  ideas. 
In  a  word,  in  the  great  unitory  conception  of  the 
world.  The  thought  of  the  world  that  drove  the 
westerner  to  science  led  the  Indian  to  the  ever- 
living  images  of  the  mythological  phantasy. 
Where  could  this    creative  force  be  more   fruitful 
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than  in  the  glowing  heat  of  a  tropical  country, 
where  side  by  side  with  the  mightiest,  eternally 
snow-clad  mountains  stretch  away  extensive  plains, 
where  by  the  side  of  deserts  scorched  by  the  sun 
rise  teeming,  impenetrable,  primitive  forests, 
where  elephants  and  snakes,  tigers  and  poisonous 
insects  all  similarly  threaten  men." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  evolution  of  plastic  art 
in  India,  the  author  begins  with  the  question  : — 
"  Can  we  speak  of  the  evolution  of  Indian  Art  ? 
is  not  India  a  part  of  the  earth  rather  than  the 
domain  of  a  separate,  centralised  culture  ?  such 
questions  could  be  legitimately  put,  if  we  were 
concerned  with  India  proper  alone.  But  by  the 
term  India  we  understand  also  the  countries  that 
are  usuajly  called  Indian  colonies  ;  the  expression 
is  used  in  a  cultural  sense  ;  there  was  hardly  any 
question  of  conquest,  with  the  sword,  of  Cashmir. 
Nepal,  Ceylon,  Burma  (Pegu)  Siam,  Cambodia 
(Khmer)  Champa,  or  Java.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
beyond  doubt  that  up  to  a  certain  degree  and  partly 
even  now  there  exists  a  certain  intellectual  and 
spiritual  uniformity  throughout  these  provinces. 
Every  work  of  art  achieved  here  may  with  very 
rare  exceptions  be  recognized  as  Indian  and  clearly 
distinguished  from  more  western,  eastern  and 
northern  creations.  The  whole  of  India  was  never 
politically  united.  So  far  as  known,  now,  the 
Kingdom  of  Asoka  in  the  3rd  Century  B  C 
achieved  the  largest  political  unity.  Southern 
India  alone  was  outside  this  Kingdom-  But  this 
state  of  things  lasted  only  so  long  as  Asoka  lived. 
After  him  only  twice  and  for  very  short  periods 
was  such  a  large  part  of  India  brought  under  one 
political  head.  In  spite  of  this  political  dismember- 
ment, so  seldom  interrupted,  the  cultural  bond 
between  the  different  provinces  of  India  never 
entirely  ceased  for  any  length  of  time,;  other 
domains  were  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  ever 
kaleidoscopically  brought  together  by  the  difiFerent 
rulers.  Ultimately  every  separate  domain  may 
have  been  somehow  welded  with  the  other,  politic- 
ally distinct,  but  neighbouring  province ;  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Indus  with  the  Gangetic  provinces; 
Hindustan  with  Orissa  and  the  Deccan;  the  Deccan 
with  Southern  India,  this  last  with  Ceylon  and 
so  forth.  In  these  provinces  thus  connected  to- 
gether, it  was  first  and  foremost  the  religious  life 
that  produced  up  to  a  certain  degree  a  uniform 
spiritu2tl, — I.e.,  the  Hindu  culture,  which  every- 
where among  the  settled  population  acquired  its 
particular  local  colour."  The  author  is  very  em- 
phatic in  his  protest  against  the  position  allotted 
to  Gandhara  sculptures  by  Archasologists  and  In- 
dianists  generally.  We  published  in  our  last  num- 
ber a  very  interesting  note  on  this  subject  from 
the  pen  of  Agastya.  And  the  present  author's 
criticism  will  be  read  with  equal  interest.  Says 
Dr.  Cohn: — "  The  role  which  Gandhara  Art  played 
in  India  has  been  in  many  ways  misunderstood. 
First  of  all  it  cannot  be  called  Graeco-Buddhistic 
as  it  has  been  named,  but  at  the  most  Hellenistic. 
It  took  its  character  and  colour  from  the  Hellen- 
ism and  Roman  Art  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  from 
classical  Greek  Art.  It  was  often  thought  that 
Gandhara  Art  arose  in  connection  with  Alexander's 


expedition  to  India;  chronologicai  considerations 
do  not  support  this  theory.  Besides  we  know 
now  that  Alexander's  short  stay  ir-  India  left  at 
most  no  traces  behind  it.  Then  again,  the  Gan- 
dhara-sculpture  as  compared  with  the  other  Indian 
sculptures  has  often  been  represented  as  artistic- 
ally superior.  This  defection  in  sight  is  bom  of 
a  lack  of  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Indian  Art. 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  a  superior  kind 
of  art  should  have  evolved  itself  in  a  Frontier  Prov- 
ince, which  was  the  theatre  of  a  ceaseless  inter- 
mixture of  races  and  cultures.  The  Gandhara- 
country  was  in  general  imbued  more  with  Western 
than  with  Eastern  ideas.  It  is  so  even  now, 
for  there  in  Gandhara  the  real  Indian  feels  as  in 
a  foreign  country,  ill  at  ease.  Gandhara  Art 
should  be  regarded  rather  as  the  furthest  eastern 
extension  of  Hellenism.  That  is  the  reason  why 
in  this  treatise  it  has  not  been  considered.  As  to 
its  artist's  excellence,  the  comparison  of  two 
reliefs  on  the  same  subject,  one  executed  in  Gan- 
dhara and  the  other  in  India  itself,  makes  the 
matter  quite  clear.  But  these  reliefs,  which  describe 
how  the  future  Buddha  departs  from  his  house  on 
his  horse  Kanthaka,  accompanied  by  his  servant 
Chandoka,  while  Yakshas  bear  the  horse's  hoofs 
may  have  been  executed  at  the  same  time.  How 
sublime  is  the  Amaravati  relief  with  his  horse  as 
if  cast  out  of  bronze  ?  A  proud  King's  son  is  riding 
a  noble  steed.  In  the  Gandhara-relief  on  the 
other  hand,  a  big  crowd  of  persons  who  neither 
stand  nor  move  forward  is  introduced.  On  a  stiff 
horse  is  seated  an  awkward  man  with  big  feet  and 
rough  hands.  Or,  we  may  compare  two  re- 
presentations of  the  Enlightened  one  himself.  The 
Sarnath  Buddha,  it  is  ti-ue,  is  several  centuries 
later  than  the  Buddha  from  Lahore,  surrounded  by 
a  whole  pattern-depot  of  clumsily  posing  Hellenis- 
tic-Indian figures,  yet  the  characteristic  points  of 
contrast  are  noticeable.  How  awkwardly  the 
Buddha  squats  on  the  lotus-seat  that  is  too  small  ! 
He  supports  his  awkward,  corpulent  body  with 
difficulty.  His  coarse  hands  are  trying  in  vain  to 
shape  themselves  into  a  mudra.  A  commonplace 
sleepy  face  is  looking  at  us.  The  Buddha  of 
Sarnath  is  all  tension.  The  body  with  broad 
shoulders  and  well-shaped  waist  of  a  lion,  which 
is  what  the  Indian  ideal  of  beauty  requires,  is 
dominated  by  the  spirit.  To  the  expression  of  the 
face,  entirely  inwardly  directed,  corresponds  a 
gesture,  whose  language,  we  believe,  we  unders- 
tand, though  we  knaw  not  its  precise  sense.  Most 
convincing  perhaps  is  the  comparison  of  the 
favourite  Yakshini  figures,  regarding  which  all 
characterising  language  may  well  be  spared.  Fur- 
ther, in  estimating  tha  importance  of  Gandhara 
art  in  the  evolution  of  Indian  sculpture  critics 
have  overshot  the  mark.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Indian  art  in  its  evolution  has  been  dependent 
on  various  North  Western  influences.  But  generally 
speaking,  Gandhara  has  left  behind  very  feeble 
traces  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  Colonies.  We  can- 
not admit,  either,  though  this  is  asserted  cdmost 
unanimously,  that  the  sculptural  representation 
of  the  Buddha  had  its  origin  in  Gandhara.  In  our 
opinion   the   Buddha   motive   belongs  to  the  great 
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series  of  very  ancient  Indian  motives,  which 
Gandhara  hellenistically  remodelled  in  its  own 
way,  e-g;  the  Yakshini  motive  or  the  scene  of  the 
Mahabhinishkramana  (the  great  departure).  It  is 
extremely  probable  indeed  that  Buddha  statues 
which  are  older  than  Gandhara-art,  have  not  been 
preserved  ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Buddha 
motive  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction  and 
the  genuine  Indian  representation  of  a  Yogi  with 
the  old  Indian  idea  of  a  Mahapurusha  with  his  32 
Lakshana  (signs  of  a  great  man)  is  to  be  connected 
with  a  new  synthesis.  For  the  pure  Indian  formula- 
tion as,  the  Buddha  ideal  perhaps  found  it  in  the  Bud- 
dha of  Samath,  we  must  presuppose  previous  stages, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Gandhara.  Strong 
Hellenistic  influence  is  to  be  met  with  in  India 
proper  at  Mathura.  But  more  significant  than  the 
cheerless  cross  breeds  of  Mathura  are  the  works, 
found  there,  which  are  allied  to  the  art  of  the 
Maurya  period  and  breathe  a  pure  Indian  spirit,  on 
the  pillars  of  Buddhistic  and  Jaihistic  stupa-hedges 
are  to  be  seen  a  whole  row  of  charming  Yakshini 
representations.  The  coyness  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  oldest  period  has  vanished.  The  figure  of 
the  woman  with  the  bird  cage  still  exhibits  the 
old  heavy  forms,  but  movement  and  expression 
have  become  more  free.  The  balcony  scene  pre- 
sents a  delightful  genre  picture.  The  Yakshini 
under  the  tree  shows  an  altogether  new  feeling 
for  forms,  great  charm  and  an  ingratiating  rhythm. 
The  reliefs  have  become  deeper,  in  the  toilet  scene 
the  figures  almost  detach  themselves  from  the  sur- 
face and  move  away  out  of  the  relief."  We  have 
made  rather  lengthy  quotations  from  Dr.  Cohn's 
book  with  a  view  to  present  his  main  conclusions 
to  those  who  do  not  read  German.  As  regards 
his  criticism  of  Gandhara  sculpture  with  which 
many  students  are  in  agreement,  it  is  doubtful  if 
bis  assertions  uncorroborated  by  archaeological 
relics  will  carry  weight  with  archaeologists  who 
found  a  prima  facie  case  on  the  fact  that  no  image 
of  the  Buddha  has  yet  been  discovered  dating  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Gandhara  sculpture.  And  the 
aesthetic  argument  which  fairly  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Indian  and  pre-hellenistic  type  of  the 
image  of  the  Buddha  which  the  hellenistic  masons 
of  the  Punjab  vainly  attempted  to  carve  in  stone — 
is  not  enough  for  the  antiquarian  and  the  archaeo- 
logists who  have  been  particularly  impervious  to 
aesthetic  "  facts "  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  for 
new  discoveries  in  Indian  archaeology  to  demons- 
trate the  fallacy  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Buddha 
image — for  which  the  aesthetic  data  ofiFer  abundant 
"  materials.  Dr.  Cohn  does  not  enter  into  elaborate 
disquisitions  on  these  controversial  points  and  it 
is  as  well  that  he  avoids  this  as  his  book  is  intend- 
ed to  give  an  appreciative  view  of  Indian  sculpture 
and  the  attitude  with  which  one  should  approach 
a  study  of  it.  In  this  the  author  has  admirably 
succeeded  and  his  book  is  a  very  handy  yet  a 
critical  intrpduction  to  a  subject  which  is  daily 
attracting  a  wider  circle  of  students.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  book  should  be  translated  into  English 
if  only  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  larger  group  of 
readers.  We  heartily  congratulate  the  author 
on  his  successful  labour  in  producing  a  book  of  great 


interest    which    is  sure    to  win     popularity    for  a 
subject  which  is  now  confined   to  a  few  specialists. 

LA  LEGENDE  DE  NALA  ET  DAMA- 
YANTI-EDITIONS  BOSSARD,  PARIS  43,  RUE 
MADAME,  PRICE  18  FRANCS-  This  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Nalopakhyan  Episode  of  the  Maha- 
bharata  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  French 
Savant,  Prof.  Sylvain  Levi  of  College  de  France. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  sumptuous  series  of  books 
published  under  the  title  of  Classiques  de  L'Orient 
under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  East,  an  association  to  which  we 
wish  every  success  in  its  noble  endeavour.  The 
Director  of  the  series,  Dr.  Victor  Goloubew,  has 
already  earned  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  Indian 
Art  by  his  beautiful  portfolio  containing  reproduc- 
tion of  'Fourteen  sculptures'  which  has  already  been 
reviewed  in  this  Journal.  The  book  lying  on  the 
table  is  one  of  a  fifteen  hundred  numbered  copies 
printed  on  beautiful  paper  and  illustrated  with 
excellent  woodcuts.  The  learned  translator  has 
given  us  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original  text 
running  from  chapter  56  to  chapter  79  of  the  Vana- 
parva  without  indulging  in  any  comment  based  on 
textual  criticism  or  on  the  niceties  of  grammar  and 
philology.  This  old-world  story  based  on  the 
romantic  choics  by  a  maiden  of  her  life's  partner  has 
been  given  In  exquisite  prose,  elegant  in  its  studied 
simplicity.  As  Mr.  Levi  says  himself  in  the  intro- 
duction (p.  16)  he  did  not  write  the  book  as  a 
"  philologue  ".  He  composed  it  as  a  novice  some 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his 
debut  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the 
original  draft  beyond  a  valuable  preface  interesting 
alike  to  the  scholar  and  the  ordinary  reader.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  improper  to  join 
issue  with  Prof.  Levi  for  translating  Shyama — 
an  adjective  applied  to  Damayanti — as  "  noire  " 
(p.  93)  and  not  as  a  damsel  with  the  complexion  of 
burnished  gold  (tapta-kanchana-varnava)  and  with 
"  a  body  warm  In  winter  and  cool  In  sununer  "  or 
to  find  fault  with  him  for  tcdting  '  gatasankalpa '  as 
"ayant  perdu  le  sens  "  (p.  37)  Instead  of  as  "having 
her  will  fixed  on  her  beloved "  an  interpretation 
more  In  consonance  with  the  context. 

The  Orientalists  of  the  West  are  as  a  rule  so 
much  occupied  with  textual  and  philological  details 
in  satisfaction  of  the  demands  made  by  accurate 
scholarship  that  they  have  hardly  any  time  or  in- 
clination left  for  the  consideration  merely  of  the 
aesthetic  aspect  of  a  narrative  or  of  its  spiritual 
significance.  This  banishment  of  the  cultural 
phases  from  the  domains  of  oriental  learning  as 
it  stands  to-day  has  led  merely  to  the  publication  of 
learned  and  portentous  tomes  which  are  dry  as 
dust  to  general  readers — even  of  refinement  and 
culture.  It  is  not  with  the  help  of  technical  mono- 
graphs and  contributions  intended  for  the  special- 
ist that  it  will  be  possible  to  instil  in  the  minds  of 
the  larger  public  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
philologues  or  antiquarians  an  Idea  of  the  "  gran- 
deur "  of  the  Indian  Civilization  which  is  still  so 
unknown  in  the  Occident  and  so  often  misunder- 
stood and  we  doub'/  welcome  the  present  public- 
ation because  a  great  scholar,  inspired  by  a  genuine 
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love  of  India  has  descended  to  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary readers  and  held  before  them  in  their  proper 
perspective  ideals  of  "  duty  "  and  "  conjugal  devo- 
tion "  before  which  even  the  episodes  of  the  Greek 
Epos — though  of  a  similar  character  seem  to  fall 
short  in  material  points.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  introduction  that  while  the  devoted  Penelope 
was  devising  means  to  cope  with  the  aspirants  to  her 
hand,  Ulysses  was  spending  his  days  in  unlawful 
enjoyment  in  the  company  of  Calypso.  The 
learned  translator  has  truly  remarked  that  the 
analogue  of  such  a  story,  depicting  married 
love  and  mutual  fidelity  in  its  true  aspect  is 
only  to  be  met  with  in  India  and  as  an  example 
he  cites  the  story  of  Rama  and  Sita  as  given 
in  the  Ramayana  which  is  even  more  touching 
and  noble  than  the  adventures  of  the  King  of 
Nishadhas  and  the  Princess  of  Vidarbhas.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  decorative  embellish- 
ment of  this  idyll  is  of  the  classical  Indian  type 
(Introd.  p.  14).  The  forests  and  jungles  with 
their  ferocious  and  destructive  denizens,  and  the 
mountains  with  the  cascades,  streamlets  and 
waterfalls  imply  scenic  possibilities  which  a  land- 
scape painter  alone  would  truly  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  successful  translation  of  an  Eastern 
classic  into  a  foreign  tongue  and  every  one  will 
agree  with  the  observation  of  our  author  that  the 
names  of  Indian  trees  and  flowers  rich  in  associa- 
tion and  imagery  are  redolent  of  a  special  perfume 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  If 
rose  has  to  be  replaced  by  its  botanical  name,  the 
condition  of  the  literature,  as  Dr.  Levi  has  remark- 
ed, can  easily  be  imagined. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  plot,  gods,  demi-gods  and  even  birds 
of  the  air  mingle  with  human  beings  and  assist 
in  the  action.  The  story,  however,  is  never  lacking 
in  human  interest  on  that  account.  The  mani- 
fold dangers  which  beset  the  banished  King  and 
Queen,  keep  alive  our  sjnmpathy.  The  best  example 
perhaps  of  the  idealistic  and  anthropomorphic 
character  inherent  in  Indian  literature  is  in  the 
personification  of  Kali — the  malevolent  genius  of 
the  Iron  age.  The  ancient  game  of  hazard— aksha 
—as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Lev:,  was  played  ori- 
ginally with  handful  of  nuts  of  the  Vibhitaka 
tree.  It  was  a  combination  only  of  four  terms 
Kali  1,  Dwapara  2,  Treta  3,  Krita  4,  Kali  being 
the  worst  of  these,  the  name  was  allotted  to  the 
worst  decadant  age  when  the  last  of  the  four  ages 
of  th«  world  came  to  be  constituted.  We  refer 
the  reader  interested  in  the  subject  to  p.  12  of 
the  introduction  which  contains  the  rationale  of 
the  connection  between  Kali,  the  game  of  dice 
and  the  Vibhitaka  tree.  We  have  already  taken 
up  our  readers'  time  with  matters  not  strictly 
cognate  to  this  journal.  The  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  book  are  the  gravures  designed 
by  M.  Andree  Karpeles  for  illustrating  the  text 
and  for  ornamental  headings  and  decorations 
which  very  skilfully  follow  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  decorations  of  Indian  Art  and  extort  from  us 
nothing  but  praise.  We  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  recognition  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Indian  Art 
—our    Kula-Lakshmi— in   the    Pantheon  of   Inter- 


national Art  and  these  o£Fering8  at  Her  shrine  from 
a  distant  land  cannot  but  receive  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  ;  while  it  is  invidious  to  make  any 
distinction  among  woodcuts  of  such  excellent  exe- 
cution those  opposite  pages  54,  64  and  94  seem  to 
us  to  be  the  most  well  designed.  Of  these,  the 
picture  of  Damayanti  as  Sairindhri,  carrying  the 
offerings  on  a  fete  day,  owes  its  inspiration  obvious- 
ly to  Ajantan  Art.  Of  the  purely  decorative  designs 
those  on  pages  48  and  144  are  deserving  of  special 
mention.  In  India  there  is  a  gradually  widening 
circle  of  readers  and  book-lovers  who  are  interested 
in  Continental  publications  dealing  with  Oriental 
Literature  and  Art  and  we  heartily  commend  the 
work  under  review  to  their  notice. 

G.  D.  S. 

DJAWA.  A  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  JAVA-INSTITUTE,  WELTEVREDEN, 
JAVA.  NO.  1,  JANUARY-APRIL,  I921.-The 
first  number  has  reached  us  of  an  excellent 
new  periodical  dealing,  though  not  exclusively, 
with  topics  in  which  the  readers  of  "  Rupam  "  are 
specially  interested.  It  is  a  quarterly,  well  printed, 
profusely  illustrated,  covering  about  80  pages  of 
matter,  and  in  style  and  size  much  like  its  older 
contemporary  the  "  Ceylon  Antiquary."  The  Java 
Institute,  a  comparatively  recent  body,  has  as  its 
aim :  "  The  development  of  the  indigenous  cul- 
ture, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  of  Java, 
Madura  and  Bali."  In  an  introductory  note  to 
the  first  number  of  the  Journal  the  idea  outlined 
in  the  aim  of  tha  institute  is  briefly  developed 
with  regard  to  its  application  to  the  issue  of  the 
periodical.  It  says: — "The  Java  Institute  aims 
at  the  development  of  the  indigenous  culture  of 
Java,  Madura  and  Bali  which  may  be  conceived 
as  a  unity  on  account  of  their  mutual  intimate 
relationship.  With  a  view  to  this  aim  the  Institute 
first  of  all  wishes  to  spread  and  to  promote  a 
knowledge  of  that  culture.  One  of  the  means 
most  appropriate  to  this  aim  seems  the  publication 
of  a  popular  magazine  which  will  acquaint  as  large 
a  circle  as  possible  of  those  interested  in  such 
subjects,  both  those  of  indigenous  and  those  of 
foreign  birth,  with  date,  either  unknown  or  only 
little  known,  concerning  Javanese  culture,  with 
readable  studies  and  summaries  of  researches 
embodied  in  technical  journals  or  separate  works, 
on  msmy  of  the  details  of  that  culture,  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  add  something  new  to  all 
this  and  to  develop  it.  The  magazine  is  designed 
to  be  such  a  journal  of  which  the  first  number 
is  here  presented.  It  would  be  ideal  if  such  a 
journal  could  be  published  in  the  language  indi- 
genous to  Java,  but  there  are  several  reasons 
moving  the  Council  to  publish  the  journal,  to  begin 
with,  at  least,  in  Dutch.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  even  under  these  circumstances  colla- 
boration on  the  part  of  indigenous  circles  is  desired 
and  expected,  and  that  not  in  the  last  place." 

In  fact,  the  first  number  contains  contributions 
from  Dutchmen  and  Javanese,  t,the  latter  being 
written  in  faultless  language.  The  educated  Java- 
nese manipulate  their  Dutch  as  well  as  British 
Indians    their   English,    the   Pondicherrians    their 
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French.  The  contents  of  the  first  number  are  varied 
and  catholic  in  interests.  Ethnology,  archaeology, 
linguistics  and  literature  are  all  well  represented, 
but  for  readers  of  "  Rupam  "  those  articles  dealing 
with  art  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  most 
interesting.  A  thoughtful  article  by  Thomas 
Karsten  deals  with  the  ideal  form  of  a  truly  Indo- 
nesian theatre,  built  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Javanese  Wajang  play,  and  the 
author  philosophises  interestingly  about  the  in- 
teraction of  play  and  building,  and  about  Indone- 
sian theatricals  generally.  This  is  a  decidedly 
good  piece  of  writing.  H.  J.  Kiewiet  de  Jonge 
contributes  an  essay  on  new  developments  of  Java- 
nese art,  generally  promising  to  illustrate  his 
theories  pictorially  in  a  subsequent  number. 
J.  Kats  has  an  intelligent  and  delicate  appreciation 
of  a  Javanese  Wajang  picture,  reproduced  in  black 
and  white  in  the  text.  In  short,  but  for  the  langu- 
age which   is  not   very    accessible  to   the  majority 


of  our  readers,  there  would  be  much  for  them  to 
enjoy  in  this  number.  The  spirit  of  this  new 
journal  is  alive  and  real.  A  number  of  notes  con- 
cerning modem  movements  and  association  in 
present  day  Javanase  society  make  us  realise  how 
fully  the  awakening  spirit  of  to-day  is  as  active  in 
Java  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  East.  An  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  books,  periodicals  and  articles, 
published  in  1920  on  the  languages,  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Java,  concludes  the  number.  This 
list  covers  six  two  column  pages,  and  "  Rupam  " 
heads  the  sub-section  Art  in  it.  Several  fuller 
reviews  of  single  recent  books  about  Java  and  its 
culture  form  a,  not  the  least,  attractive  portion  of 
the  number.  So  this  excellent  publication  .  has 
begun  exceedingly  well  and  we  can  only  wish  it  the 
great  success  it  deserves.  It  must  be  welcome  to 
all  lovers  of  the  East,  of  India  and  Further  India, 
and  especially  of  Indian  Art. 

J.  V.  M. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ASIATIC  PAINTING  AT 
BANGALORE.— In  January  1919  the  Amateur 
Dramatic  Association  of  Bangalore  (the  chief 
City,  though  not  the  official  Capital,  of  Mysore 
State)  organised  a  festival  of  Fine  Arts,  which  wjis 
opened  by  Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore.  For  the  first 
time  the  public  of  Southern  India,  outside  Madras 
City,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  paintings  of  the  ^  new  Bengal 
school.  The  result  was  not  inspiring,  the  Ravi 
Varma  standard  of  painting  being  the  highest 
known  to  the  general  public.  This  year  (June  15 
to  22)  the  szime  public-spirited  association  made 
another  impact  on  the  prevailing  art  ignorzmce. 
An  all-India  Conference  on  Drama  was  called  to 
which  was  attached  an  exhibition  of  paintings. 
This  time  including  not  only  a  large  set  of  original 
paintings  from  Calcutta,  but  a  series  of  pictures 
illustrative  of  Far  Eastern  Art.  As  on  the  previous 
occasion,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  art  exhibition 
was  supervised  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Dewal,  the  sculptor, 
formerly  of  Bolpur,  and  Mr."  James  H.  Cousins 
who  had  brought  the  Far  East  examples  with  him 
as  a  result  of  his  year's  visit  to  Japan.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  not  only  an  aesthetic  pleasure  by  its 
disposal  on  large  brown-paper  screens  in  a  commo- 
dious room,  but  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
historical  survey  of  Asian  art  from  Ajanta,  through 
the  Rajput  and  Mugbed  schools,  to  the  new  Bengal 
school.  Specimens  were  also  shown  of  works  by 
Indian  painters  in  the  Western  manner  (including 
two  large  oil-paintings  by  Ravi  Varma)  and  works 
by  European  artists  resident  in  India.  These 
proved  a  useful  feature  of  the  exhibition  by  way 
of  comparison,  and  gave  point  to  many  discussions. 
The     Far    East    section     was   arranged    also    in 


sequence.  Several  excellent  and  exact  reproductions 
of  famous  Chinese  paintings  from  the  sixth  century 
A.  D.  onv/ards,  together  with  copies  of  Japanese 
temple  frescoes  (contemporary  with  and  in 
spired  by  Ajanta)  showed  the  links  of  art  develop- 
ment from  India  through  China  to  Japan.  Then 
followed  examples  of  Japanese  paintings  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  latter  being  represented  in 
reproductions  of  recent  works  by  that  exquisite 
artist  Mr.  Yokoyama  Taikwan.  Two  special 
screens  were  devoted  to  chronological  examples  of 
Japanese  Colour-prints,  some  being  Brst  editions 
by  well-known  masters  of  the  craft.  In  this  way, 
with  the  help  of  impromptu  talks  by  Mr.  Cou- 
sins, a  certain  amount  of  realisation  of  "the 
magnificent  oneness  of  Asiatic  art "  (as  emphasised 
by  Mr.  Visser  in  "  Rupam"  of  October  1920) 
was  possible — with  a  feeling  of  hope  that  some 
society,  such  as  the  Indian  Society  of  Oriental  Art, 
will  some  day  organise  an  adequate  collection  of 
pictures  showing  the  truth  of  Mr.  Visser's  state- 
ment that  "  Asiatic  art,  in  its  best  manifestations, 
displays  an  unparalleled  continuity  of  aesthetic 
tradition  and  hence  a  magnificent  oneness."  A 
special  attraction  of  the  exhibition  was  the  oil 
painting  (three  feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet) 
entitled  "Struggle,"  by  Mr.  Tami  Koume,  the 
modernist  Japanese  painter  whose  remarkable 
career  and  striking  artistic  convictions  formed  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Cousins'  "Meditations  on  Art  "  in 
the  October  (1920)  "  Rupam."  An  excellent  hand- 
book was  provided  giving  general  historical  and 
aesthetic  prefaces  to  the  various  sections,  and 
explanatory  notes  to  many  of  the  pictures.  Mrs. 
Sarojini   Naidu  opened  the  exhibition- 


WANTED 


1.  One    whole-time    Drawing    and    Painting     teacher,    a    real    artist,     possessing    intimate 

knowledge   of   Indian    art. 

2.  One    whole-time    teacher    for    handicraft,     having   good    knowledge    of   clay    modelling. 

fret- work,  cane- work  and  carpentry,  etc.    Previous   experience    with   children    essential. 
One  knowing  Montessori  principles  preferred. 

.3.  One  whole-time  teacher  for  young  children.  Previous  experience,  knowledge  of  Gujerati 
and  Kindergarten  or  Montessori  essential.  Applicants  may  be  of  either  sex  and  of  any 
nationality,  but  must  be  well  educated,  refined  and  should  supply  highest  refei'ences 

Apply  stating  full  terms  and  giving  references  to 

Mrs.   AMBALAL    SARABHAI, 

"The    Retreat," 

Shahibag,     AHMEOABAD. 


Reviews  and   Opinions 

THE  ATHENAEUM  (London,  •J4th  Dec,  19-20).— "  '  Rupam  '  raaintams  the  standard  set 
by  the  first  Number.     It  represents  a  gallant  eftbrt  which  deserves  success." 

THE  ASIAN  REVIEWS  (Tokyo)  — "  We  have  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  timely 
publiciition  for  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration.  The  one  special  feature  of 
the  Journal  is  that  it  contains  articles  by  some  of  the  most  well-known  authorities  on 
Indian  Art." 

A  Correspondent  from  Paris. — "  '  Rupain  '  is  a  great  success  here  amongst  cultured 
circles." 

An  English  Critic. — "Its  Beauty  is  such  that  it  has  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
review  it.      It  is  an  Ideal  Publication." 

Association  Francaise  Des  Amis  De  L'Orient. — "' Eupam  '  has  a  lot  of  success 

amongst  our  members  and  thej'  are  all  eager  to  read  it." 

Editor    "SHAMA'A"    (Madras).— '"  Rupam  '  is   Wonderful." 

THE  MODERN  REVIEW  (Calcutta),— "  The  January  issue  of  '  Rupum  ".  like  the 
previous  issues,  is  a  sumptuous  production." 


